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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 4. 


CHICAGO AS HOST 
PETER A. MORTENSEN as. educational 


leader of the second largest city in America has 
the grateful admiration of every one in attend- 
ance upon the meeting of the Department of 
Superiniendence in 1922. 

Not only was nothing left undone for the 
comfort and pieasure of the thousands in at- 
tendance, but everything was done so graci- 
ously and gracefully, so apparently unconsci- 
ously, that it all seemed as natural as breathing. 
No one was made to feel that any one had put 
forth the slightest effort to provide for the suc- 
cess of the meeting. 

Those who know Superintendent Mortensen 
know how like him all this is. He is one of 


the ablest superintendents in the country, has 


a highly efficient working corps of assistants, a 
devoted body of teachers, and a harmony rarely 
known to the schools of Chicago for more than 
a third of a century. 


OFFICERS FOR 1923 


President—-John H. Beveridge of Omaha. 

Vice-President—F. W. Ballou of Washington. 

Treasurer—Ira B. Bush, Erie. 

Executive Committee—Payson Smith, Boston. 


PRESIDENT R. G. JONES 


In the final summing up of successes at the 
Chicago meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence the high place on the roll of honor 
must be given to Superintendent R. G. Jones of 
Cleveland. Only one contestant in any class at 
any National or International Exposition can 
wear a blue ribbon though many can have won 
high appreciation, and for the notable success 
at Chicago the ribbon of blue goes to R. G. Jones 
and no one is jealous enough or squeamish 
enough to question the justice of the award. 

There was no autocratic moment in the coun- 
cils of the year’s preparation. The president 
not only listened to advice but he sought it and 
weighed it with care, and though the decisions 
were ultimately his own, no one, so far as we 
can learn, was disgruntled because his personal 
advice was not finally accepted by President 
Jones. 

It was worth a lifetime of experience to have 
had the opportunity and responsibility of estab- 
lishing an entirely new order of things ina 
great association like the Department of Su- 
perintendence. 

No one has had that opportunity before and 
no one is likely to have it again, and at no im- 
portant moment has President Jones failed to 
meet the emergency nobly. 


— 


OUTLOOK IN EDUCATION, as the opening 
topic of the convention, was a noble conception 
of the mission of educational leadership. Never 
was there a better opening, as chess players 
say, than that provided by President R. G. 
Jones, for a real Department of Superintend- 


ence. It was a broad outlook, taking a view of 
Education Culturally, Industrially and Com- 
mercially. 


PRESIDENT CHARL O. WILLIAMS 


Miss Charl O. Williams of Memphis, superin- 
tendent of Shelby County, Tennessee, had a 
prominence at Chicago, rarely, if ever, accorded 
any other president of the National Education 
Association by the Department of Superinten- 
dence. 

it was not only highly gratifying but it was 
almost amusing when one recalls the vicious 
assault on the action of the Department at At- 
lantic City for “breaking away”. from the 
N. E. A. 

There were several striking features in the 
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recognition of Miss Williams as the’ official 


leader of 100,000 members of the national or- 
ganization. Miss Williams is the first county 
superintendent to receive any significant rec- 


Ognition in the Association and her interests are 


rural, yet she could not have been more highly 
appreciated or more genuinely admired had she 
been president of any college in the United 
States. Socially, professionally, personally, Miss 
Williams has the confidence and esteem of the 
American school people, which signifies more 
for democracy in education than words can ex- 
press. 

The Boston meeting will have more thrills 

than frills. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


FRANCIS G. BLAIR, state superintendent: 


of Iliinois, and his committee certainly broke 
all records in the preparation of resolutions. For 
the first time the resolutions distinctly voiced 
the opinions and convictions of superintendents. 
This time they dealt fearlessly with questions 
that are very much alive. They neither dodged 
responsibility nor sought notoriety by freakish- 
ness. 

As superintendent for many years of the sec- 
ond largest state in the Union at a time when 
his state has had a greater variety of politico- 
professional issues coming and going than I[I- 
linois or any other state has ever had, Dr. Blair 
has had unprecedented skill in putting on steam 
in calm and riding the waves steadily in times 
of storm and Stress. 

The story of the official life of Francis G. 
Blair would vie with fiction in interest and with 
history in statesmanship. 

THE NEW PRESIDENT 

JOHN H. BEVERIDGE, superintendent of 
Omaha, who was elected president for 1923, is 
one of the outstanding city superintendents, and 
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his election was easily prophesied from the 
moment he was placed in nomination. 

Mr. Beveridge is a good mixer, makes friends 
of all, acquaintances and never loses a friend. 
Few superintendents have been as constant in 
attendance upon the meetings of the N. E. A. 
summer and winter, as has he. 

Incidentally Omaha is a maker of presidents, 
It was Omaha that made Carroll G. Pearse 
president of the N. E. A., William M. Davidson 
was superintendent of the Department, and E, 
U. Graff had scarcely gotten away from Omaha 
when he was elected president of the Depart- 
ment, but the chief feature in Mr. Beveridge’s 
popularity at Chicago was a remarkable ad- 
dress which he made early in thé session. It 
was one of those captivating addresses that 
won every one and estranged no one. 


No one could give the Department better 
service than Mr. Beveridge will give it. He is 


master of the art of program making. 


COMMISSIONER TIGERT 


JOHN J. TIGERT had his first opportunity to 
mingie with the rank and file of Educational 
America at Chicago. He makes no studied 
speech, never poses as one having an authorita- 
tive message, is genuinely interested in people, 
says frankly that he is not expected to dictate 
to Congress or the administration and yet he 
came to Chicago with an achievement with 
Congress such as we think none of his predeces- 
sors has enjoyed and yet he never once referred 
to it, though there were many opportunities, 

In these trying times when economy was the 
slogan of Congressmen, he secured an appro- 
priation larger than ever before, with every 
member of the committee apologizing that it 
could not have been larger. Evidences are abun- 
dant in Washington that his frank, human ap- 
proach to the needs of the Bureau of Education 
is highly appreciated. 


MONDAY EVENING 


ALEXANDER INGLIS, Harvard University, 
started an unusual program with a sharp, fear- 
less criticism of the Towner-Sterling Bill for 
a Department of Education. So far as we 
know it is the first time that at any General Ses- 
sion of either a summer or winter meeting of 
the National Education Association there. has 
been anything like as emphatic a protest 
against a centralizing of education in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Of course the audience of 4,000 school people 
was not keyed to responsiveness and there was 
no sentence in his address that had been written 
to win the approval of ardent friends of the 
Towner-Sterling Bill, The wonder was that 
he had as good a reception as he did at the 
close. It showed a much larger sympathetic 
sentiment for his views than had been thought 
to exist. 


GEORGE D. STRAYER, as always, cham- 
pioned the Towner-Sterling Bill without the 
changing of a comma and the audience was 
very largely with him. He was intensely for 
everything in the bill as Dr. Inglis was for 
nothing in the bill. 

MISS OLIVE M. JONES made the best ap- 
peal for the bill from the standpoint of the chil- 
dren that we have heard and we shall use her 
paper quite fully. No one except Miss Jones 
and Dr. Strayer was unequivocally for the bill. 

W. A. JESSUP, president of Iowa State Uni- 
versity, was as frank in his criticism as Dr. 
Inglis, but he was not as unequivocally opposed 
to it as was Dr. Inglis. 

S. P. CAPEN, director of the American Coun- 
cil of Education, Washington, D. C., in,a calm 
view of the situation did more than any one 
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else to show the audience that much change was 
needed, not only in the Towner-Sterling Bill 
but in the Smith-Lever Bill. Dr. Capen’s re- 


view of the situation evidently had a profound 
impression on the audience. 


EDWIN C. BROOME, superintendent of 
Philadelphia, insisted that the changes in the bill 
must be adequate to meet the demand for abso- 
lute “hands off” policy for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

JOHN W. WITHERS, president of New York 
University, who was on the committee that rec- 


ommended the legislation that eventuated in 
the Towner-Sterling bill, stood for the principle 
but frankly admitted that there was not ade- 
quate unity in the profession on the bill as it is 
and suggested that there be a getting together 
upon some features of a bill that will secure the 
desired results. 

All in all the evening was a surprise to every- 
one in that it certainly developed a lack of har- 
mony which had been supposed to exist. It 
was apparent that at the close of the evening 
there was no such unity of enthusiasm as at 
the opening of the program. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PROGRAM 


We are greatly pleased with the spirit of the 
speakers at all the meetings at Chicago. There 
were an unusual number of remarkably good 
new things said. 

Sanity was on the throne. Progress was not 
cranky. Big men and women said big things 
in a big way far more than is customary. 


There were practically no reactionaries. Even 
those who hesitated to be progressive apologized 
for hesitating. 

There were more principals on the program 
than we have ever known. There were more 
county superintendents than usual. Elementary 
schools have never been so much in evidence. 


THE KILPATRICK OVATION 


One of the notable ovations at Chicago was 
that given Professor W. H. Kilpatrick of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, at the 
Council of Educational Methods. He had been 
criticising sympathetically the mistakes of the 
past and analyzing skilfully the process of 
transformation of methods and principles in- 
volved in utilizing the various influences that 
have a part in determining what and how and 
why a child learns the various things that con- 
stitute his education. 

Professor Kilpatrick is always entertainingly 
impressive and impressively inspiring, but he 
never quite reached the height that character- 
ized his address at Fullerton Hall at the Hosic 
meeting of ‘the Council of Educational Methods. 

There was a personality in it Which lent an 
unusual charm. He spoke feelingly of his own 
boyhood life in the South in the days of hope- 
lessness during the early reconstruction period 
when it was said: “The sun sets every day on a 
poorer soil.” 

One’s learning is inevitably influenced by the 
entire atmosphere of his life, of the life of the 
locality and of the times. 

We have known only one moment in an edu- 
cational meeting that quite equalled the close 
of Dr. Kilpatrick’s address and that was at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, when Thomas E. 
Finegan referred to his father’s youth in 
America. 

The Kilpatrick ovation and the cause of it 
will never be forgotten by any one who heard 
his address in Chicago. 

There are no intentional omissions. It was 


simply impossible to see and hear one tenth of 
the speakers. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION recognition by 
placing United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion as the running mate of the president of the 
National Education Association in the opening 
meeting was quite unusual but it was a cour- 
teous recognition highly creditable to adminis- 
tration of the Department of Superintendence. 

The Boston meeting will dook forward and 

not backward. 


COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


HOMER H. SEERLEY, president of Iowa 
State: Teachers College, as president of the 
Council of Education for three years has rend- 
ered valuable service. He has kept the Council 
true to its purpose. It has always dealt with 
fundamental principles and vital problems, and 
has held all committees down to business so 
that important ends have been achieved. 

Dr. Seerley is one of the clearest thinkers 
in the Association. He has built up the largest 
and most important State Teachers College in 
the country, and it is wholly the result of his 
masterful leadership. He has been calm in all 
storms, has risen above all strife and has car- 
ried his institution forward triumphantly. No 
one in the National Education Association is 
more highly esteemed and no one has attended 
more meetings or wielded greater influence for 
fifty years than has he. 

And: the weather man was on his good be- 
havior. 


THE VISION 


SAMUEL INSULL, president of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, made an _ ideal 
talk from the standpoint of providing real prac- 
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tice in real big industrial plants for students 
preparing for industrial activities. He has only 
contempt for any puttering practicing of stu- 
dents in industries. He said:— 

“Every college man and woman should have 
practical experience as part of his education be- 
fore he enters industry. It is pathetic to see 
these college graduates coming to me with their 
sheepskins and a purely academic education.” 
Mr. {Insull offered to put a complete gas works 
and electric lighting plant at the disposal of 
schools and colleges, to be operated during the 
summer vacation by instructors and students 
for the sake of the practical experience. 

It was the idea of President Jones to have 
The Outlook for Commercial Education, for 
Technical Education and for Cultural Education 
presented by men who could speak out of 
abundant experience and Mr. Insull met the 
need perfectly. 

FREDERICK GEORGE NICHOLS, state de- 
partment, Harrisburg, presented the Commer- 
cial poiit of view. He said :— 

“Secondary schools’ giving commercial 
courses must modernize their methods and cur- 
ricula to meet the requirements of American 
business institutions and to prepare boys and 
girls for business careers. 

“Present methods of commercial preparatory 
schools were ail right for 1870 but they are not 
adequate for 1922. 

“Boards of Education should work in close af- 
filiation with local business men to bring about 
a system of commercial training adequate to 
meet present-day needs. 

“Commercial schools are doing but little to 
train pupils for salesmanship. 

“More people are engaged in retail store 
work,” he stated, “than in all other ordinary 
commercial employments. No other field of- 
fers so many inducements to women. On the 
payrolls of five department stores in one city 
there are over three hundred womén drawing 
salaries in excess of those paid to the highest 
paid women teachers in that city. 

“It is a mistaken notion that all boys who 
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graduate from commercial schools are to work 
as typists, stenographers or bookkeepers, 
Many of them are needed in those special busi- 
ness fields created by the differentiation and 
specialization of modern commerce, banking 
and industry, while many more are needed in 
general administration. 

“Modern business is demanding’ more and 
more that its workers be well grounded in Eng- 
lish, science and social studies. Such a school- 
ing cannot be acquired in a year or two; at least 
a four-year high school course is needed. This 
course should be conducted without reference 
to college entrance requirements but with the 
special view to fitting boys and girls to enter 
definite commercial positions.” 

FRANK AYDELOTTE, the recently installed 
president of Swarthmore College, stated clearly 
and iorcefully the need of a sane and whole- 
some cultural education for all American youth. 


IDEALS TO BE ACHIEVED 

WILLIAM O. THOMPSON, president, Ohio 
State University, sounded the keynote to the 
closing general session meeting. It was a ring- 
ing call to patriotic service. Dr. Thompson is 
now the dean of State University presidents 
but he is as heroically on the fighting line of 
progress as is the youngest man among State 
University presidents. 

FRANK E. SPAULDING, Graduate School, 
Yale University, had the same broad vision, the 
same clear thinking, and the same intense pur- 
pose that always characterizes his writing and 
speaking. 

WILL C. WOOD, state superintendent, Cali- 
fornia, iiever fails to think in large units, never 
hesitates to stand for the best thing he knows 
and at Chicago he told of the latest best in the 
problems for good citizenship. Among the 
really great official state leaders in education 
Mr. Wood is in the front rank and everyone 
realizes it who hears him speak. 

It was a happy thought for President Jones 
to have Will C. Wood speak the last word in 
the general sessions at Chicago. 


FINANCING EDUCATION 


EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, professor of 
Education, Columbia University, gave the most 
vital address of the week in discussing “How 
the Necessary Funds for Public Education May 
Be Provided.” He said:— 

“The financial embarrassments of our edu- 
cational system are due to two facts: First, 
that with the gradual democratization ‘of so- 
ciety the principle of partial support through 
fees has given way to the method of gratuitous 
service or free education supported by taxation. 

“Secondly, and more important, have been the 
changes in the last few decades which have 
rendered reliance on the old general property tax 
amsatisfactory. 


“The wealth of the country has indeed in- 
creased, but the attempt to measure wealth by 
the general property tax has broken down. Thus 
at one end needs of our educational institutions 


have gradually increased, and at the other end © 


the basis of support has relatively diminished. 

“There are three reasons for the failure of 
the property tax. First, the impossibility of 
reaching intangible property or property in se- 
curities and mortgages, which have greatly 
multiplied in recent times. An attempt has 
been made to remedy this defect through the 
deveiopment of the corporation tax. But in most 
states schools are still supported from the gen- 
eral property tax. 
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“Secondly, even as regards tangible property, 
property is continually becoming a less satis- 
factory evidence of ability to pay, either be- 
cause of the disparity between the property and 
its yield or because property is no evidence of 
prosperity. An example of the first is the dif- 
ference from year to year, under modern specu- 
lative conditions, between the value of sheep or 
cattle and the profits of flock-tending or cat- 
tle-raising. An example of the second is the 
folly of attempting to measure the prosperity 
of two modern merchants by comparing their 
relative stocks in trade, rather than the profits 
which are due largely to a period of turn-over 
and cther factors. 

“The third reason why property is unsatis- 
factory as a test of tax-paying ability is because 
of the existence in modern times of huge pro- 
fessionai incomes all of which may be spent, 
and which would therefore be free under a 
property tax. 

“In ali the more advanced states of this 
country, as well as throughout. Europe, property 
has therefore been supplanted by earnings, 
profits, or income, as the test of taxable ability. 
This means practically the development on the 
one hand of the personal income tax, and, on 
the other hand, of the business tax, to include 
not only corporations but other businesses. 
With these additions to local real estate, where 
the objections to utilize property as criterion of 
wealth are far less, the basis of taxatton can 
gradually be broadened. 

“In this way only we tap the increasing 
wealth of the community and make wealth bear 
its proper share of the obligation to support the 
schools. 

“Hand in hand with this, however, must go a 
redistribution either of educational functions 
or educational revenues. If it seems desirable 
to retain a large measure of local home rule for 
the schools, the redistribution must come 
through the revenues, that is, new state+wide 
income or business taxes must be apportioned 
to the localities, not simply according to popula- 
tion or wealth, but according to educational 
needs. 

“With this reform at both ends of the proc- 
ess, the schools will be able to get their proper 
share of the increasing wealth of modern so- 
ciety.” 

PROBLEMS OF FINANCE 

ZENAS E. SCOTT, superintendent, Louis- 
ville, had a highly valuable conference on 
Problems of Financing Education. His fore- 
most speakers were Superintendents John Wil- 
son, Paterson, N. J.; W. A. Sutton, Atlanta; S. 
O. Hartwell, St. Paul; S. E. Weber, Scranton; 
M. E. Pearson, Kansas City, Kansas; Paul 
Stetson, Dayton, and Harvey S. Gruver, Wor- 
cester. 

—— 


THE MASTERPIECE 
GOVERNOR ARTHUR M. HYDE of Missouri 


by universal consent, delivered the masterpiece 
of the Chicago meeting. For oratory, for con- 
vincing ‘logic, for appealing fervor Governor 
Hyde was not only the most eminent speaker 
at the session of the Department of Superin-- 
tendence, 1922, but his address will live as one 
of real events in the traditions of the National 


- Education Association. 


POST OF HONOR was given the president: 
of the National Education Association and Miss- 
Williams was the first to speak for the educa- 
tors of America. This removes all possible 
question as to the relation of the Department of 
Superintendence to the National Education As- 
sociation. This showed supreme tact on ‘the 
part of President Jones and his associate pro- 
gram makers. 

EXPENDITURES FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

JOB WOOD, JR., deputy state superinten- 
dent of California, made a great address at Chi- 
cago. Although expenditures for public schools 
have gone from $416,000,000 in 1911 to $1,000,- 
000,00@ in 1921, the purchasing power of the 
doilar in 1921 was less than half that of 1911, 


and the $10 per capita expenditure for educa- 


tien in 1921 could purchase no more than the 
$4.46 per capita in 1911. 

It has reason to expect no more, but as a 
matter of fact it is getting more, the increase 
being chargeable to the devotion of the great 
body of teachers and school administrators to 
the cause of better America. 

What kind of school system shall we have in 
1931? It depends entirely upon the attitude of 
the American people toward facts that are well 
known. I do not doubt the American people, 
when they know the facts, will gladly build and 
suppert a school system to match the nation’s 
need. 

The school system of America must be based 
upon the principle of equality of opportunity. In 
planning to realize equality of opportunity it is 
necessary to recognize natural inequalities. 

The school system of 1931 will frankly avaif 
itself of intelligence tests to determine that 
point in the scale of intelligence below which 
native endowment is so slight that effort to de- 
velop it is wasted, or largely wasted. The 
school system of 1931 should be expected to 
care only tor individuals who possess sufficient 


native endowment to justify education, 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION 


S. S. COLVIN, Brown University, Providence, 
had the initial word in the series of great meet- 
ings of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education for which Professor 
Alexander Inglis of Harvard provided one of the 
best programs ever presented to any associa- 
tion. There were twenty papers and addresses 
most of which were of exceptional value. Dr. 
Colvin is rendering New England education a 
great service by magnifying the most essential 
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“features of modern functioning in education. 
M. E. HAGGERTY. University of Minnesota, 
“won universal favor among the students of edu- 
“cation by his emphasis of the recognition of the 
indispensable service of the Department of Edu- 
cation by the other departments in the Univer- 
sity. In the University of Minnesota’ every 
professor urged the selection of the head of the 
Department of Education for the presidency. 
The State University of lowa promoted the 
head of the Department of Education to the 
presidency. The head of the Department of 
Education of Cornell was chosen president of 
the State University of Missouri a few years 
ago. The dean of Education of Dart- 
mouth College went to the presidency of Knox 
College. Professor Otis W. Caldwell of 
Teachers College, not even a dean of Education, 
has had an opportunity to decline one of the 
best university presidencies, and Dean W. F. 
Russell of the State University of Iowa has but 
to say the word to have a university presidency. 
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The university professor who does not ap- 
preciate education as one of the high function- 
ings of the institution is very much of a back 
number. 

-—o—— 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 

We have never known the State Normal 
School men to present a program any way com- 
parable to that put over in three days at Chi- 
cago on the week previous to that of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

LIVINGSTON C. LORD, Charleston, Illinois, 
is the classic leader among the Normal School 
men. No other man has the same polish in 
thought and expression that he has and his 
program in those three days demonstrated his 
appreciation of those qualities in others. 

We have never been more impressed with any 
program than with that of Friday, February 
24, with John A. H. Keith of Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Lyman of Chicago University and 
Marcus White, New Britain, Connecticut. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


RANDALL J. CONDON, superintendent of 
Cincinnati, rendered. an_ educational 
wholly new and of surpassing value. 
service that had to be 
ciated. 

An entire floor of the famous Leiter building 
with ten thousand square feet of space was de- 
voted to the newest and best ideas in school 
architecture from all sections of the United 
States. 

The plans were elaborate and the photo- 
graphs were large and impressive. Cities fully 
represented were Birmingham, Phoenix, Tuc- 
son, Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Diego, Den- 
ver, Washington, Chicago, Des Moines, Balti- 
more, New Bedford, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Newark, N. J., Montclair, Passaic, Jer- 
sey City, New York, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Akron, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Dayton, Tulsa, 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg. Near fifty other 


service 
It was a 
seen to be appre- 


cities were represented; also several very re- 
markable demonstrations of public sentiment or 
individual benefactions. 

Buhl, Minnesota, was the most conspicuous 
of these with a school building costing $750,000 
in a city of 2,100 inhabitants. 

Winchester, Virginia, had a mild presenta- 
tion of the scheme for the “Handley Schools” 
which were staged more elaborately in 1921 
than the school plant of any other city has ever 
been presented at an N. E. A. meeting. 

Michigan had exhibits from twenty-two cities 
beside the very elaborate exhibit of Detroit. 

There were plans and photographs of Hospi- 
tal School, Sunbeam School et al. for crippled 
children. 

The accompaniment of all this was a full ses- 
sion of the general program in the Auditorium 
Theatre. The credit for all this belongs to 
Randall J. Condon. 


ARCHITECTS AT CHICAGO 


The emphasis placed upon school building 
was vastly greater than ever before. This was 
largely due to the famous exhibit staged by 
Superintendent Randall J. Condon of Cincin- 
nati. 

This gave unusual prominence to architects 
of national influence, of whom William B. Itt- 
ner, Frank Irving Cooper and John J. Donovan 
are distinct leaders. 

Inevitably men of such masterful theories 
develop rival camps which have been some- 
what threatening, but to an outsider there 
seemed to be a tendency to harmony which has 
not been in view for the past year or two. 


JOHN J. DONOVAN, architect, Oakland, 


was more in evidence than ever before. His 
new patented desk for the schoolroom at- 
tracted as much attention as any one feature 
of the exhibit at the Leiter Building Exposition. 


THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

HENRY W. HOLMES, dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, was 
high man at the joint meeting of the National 
Society for the Study of Education at a Gen- 
eral Session of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, his theme being the promotion of ele- 
mentary students on the basis of Mental Test- 
ing. Although he is dean of the Graduate 
School, Dr. Holmes thinks of education as a 
whole, which accounts in large part for the suc- 
cess of his leadership at Harvard. 
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CHARLES S. BERRY, University of Michi- 
gan, and director of the Psychological Clinic, 
Detroit, had a remarkable report of the classi- 
fication of 10,000 first-grade children of Detroit 
by mental testing. 


F. J. KELLY, dean of education, State Uni- 
versity of Kansas, was responsible for the suc- 
cess of the great program of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. 


ILLITERA:-Y CONFERENCE 
MRS. CORA WILSON STEWART, who has 


done more than all other educators to promote 
the education of illiterates, staged one of the 
most significant series of programs of the ten 
days of great meetings in Chicago. Delegates 
from fourteen states of the Middle West were 
in attendance and nothing received more 
national publicity than did her Conference. 
Mrs. Stewart’s devotion is only excelled by the 
personality and brilliancy of her leadership. 


DON’T ROCK. THE BOAT 

M. L. BRITTAIN, state superintendent of 
Georgia, made one of the really notable brief 
speeches of the week. In the free and frank 
discussion of problems that might jeopardize 
certain important interests Mr. Brittain said: 
“Be careful, lest we rock the boat.” Every- 
one smiled and the subject was changed. 


THE LARGE CITIES 

WILLIAM L. ETTINGER, | superintendent, 
New York City, appropriately conducted the 
conference for the discussion of the problems 
of cities of more than 450,000. He selected as 
leaders of the discussion Edwin C. Broome of 
Philadelphia; Frank Cody, William M. David- 
son, R. G. Jones and Alfred Roncovieri. Dr. 
Ettinger’s experience in dealing with great 
problems makes him a master guide in such a 
conference. 


The Boston meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be very large and very 
good. 


—o—— 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS of the United 
States who were in attendance at Chicago were 
given banquets, the men by the George How- 
jand Club, A. S. Hall, president, and the women 
by the Ella Flagg Young Club, Florence Hol- 
brook, president. 

LEONARD POWER, Franklin School, Port 
Arthur, made a real sacrifice to be at Chicago 
to present a program. His program was a dis- 
appointment in that he had no elementary prin- 
cipal at his first session but rather six city 
superintendents. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was the real 
thing, however, with Ide G. Sargent of Pater- 
son, N. J.; Elizabeth Dolan, Mark Twain 
School, Kansas City, Mo.; W. W. Walters, Ash- 
land School, St. Louis; Olive M. Jones, Public 


School 120, New York; and Thomas 
Horace Mann School, Bayonne, N. J. 

Nothing is more needed in education than a 
forum for elementary school principals. 

OLIVE M. JONES, an elementary school 
principal, is the equal of university women, or 
women superintendents and supervisors.  In- 
deed, no man or woman does better thinking, 
writing or speaking than does Miss Jones. 
Every city has elementary men and women 
principals who do as good thinking, writing and 
speaking as any men in the system, and they 
must be given opportunity in the national 
arena. 

We can name hundreds of elementary prin- 
cipals who would have made a program for the 
Chicago meeting without using men who were 
to be heard on several other programs. 


Agnew, 


CITY TEACHER TRAINING 


AMBROSE L. SUHRIE, dean of the Cleve- 
land School of Education, had two good pro- 
grams. He lined up ten prominent educators 
on the discussion of Fundamental Considera- 
tions in the Making of Curricula for Urban 
Teacher Training Institutions. 

W. C. BAGLEY, Teachers College, was the 
leading speaker as he was on several other 
programs. Dr. Bagley always has something 
of real importance to say and he always says it 
in a way that compels attention. 

Other speakers with real messages were Su- 
perintendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, Frank 
W. Ballou of Washington, Frank E. Wright, 
State Department, Massachusetts; Z. E. Scott, 
Louisvilie; J. W. Studebaker of Des Moines, 


Frank E. Spaulding of Yale College, and John 
W. Withers, University of New York. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


HAROLD O. RUGG, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, sponsored one of the 
spectacular series of meetings of the Chicago 
Convention. 

His sessions always filled a large hall to the 
limit. The sessions were exceedingly interest- 
ing because they dealt with the latest phases 
of progressive education. 

The topics were: “Research on Mental and 
Educational Measurements,” “Reading and 
Speliing With Special Reference to Disability,” 
“Anticipation of Meaning as a Phase of Read- 
ing Ability,” “Development of Certain Types of 
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Reading Habits,” and 
Validation of Tests.” 

“Research on the Curriculum and School 
Progress,” “Reading, Writing and Pre-School 
Spoken Vocabulary,” “Curriculum in an Experi- 
mental School,” “Collection of Unrecorded Sub- 
ject Material,” “Temperament and Attitude as 
Factors in School Progress,” “Research vs. 
Propaganda in Visual Education.” 

“Progress of Research in School Adminis- 
tration,” “A New Supervisory and Administra- 
tive Organization for Public Schools,” “Educa- 
tional Measurements as a Key to Individual 
Instruction and Promotion,” “Qualities of Suc- 
cess in Elementary Teaching,” “Sociological 
Character of Secondary Students,” “Educational 
Finance.” 


“Experiments in the 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

MERLE PRUNTY, principal, High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, chairman of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, had 
one of the largest and everyway best of the 
section meetings. Mr. Prunty is one of the no- 
table leaders among the younger high school 
principals. His school at Tulsa has the latest 
word in educational progress and no principal 
has imparted to an entire force more of his per- 
sonality than has he. His program was in the 
Same way a reflection of his scholarly ideals 
and purposeful personality. 

Mr. Prunty’s meetings rivaled the general 
session in extent and in interest. He had five 
half-day meetings and a banquet. 

He had twenty-four distinct subjects, which 
exceeded those of the general sessions. He 
had fifty speakers listed. which were about 
twice as many as were on the general program. 

There were six college and university men, 
forty secondary school men and women, and 
four superintendents on Mr. Prunty’s program. 

We think this breaks all records, but the in- 
terest was cumulative to the end. 

—o— 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


P. E. McCLENAHAN, state superintendent 
of Iowa, was responsible for one of the most 
profitable and interesting programs ever 
created for and by the state superintendents. 

There were twenty-four state superintendents 
on his program and they grappled with real 
probiems, such as The Function of a State 
Board of Education ; The Qualification of County 
Superintendents and the Best Way to Select 
Them; How to Reach the Public so as to Im- 
press Public Responsibility for Education; 
World-Wide Movement for Physical Educa- 
tion; Powers and Duties of State School Of- 
ficers; the Relation of the State Department 
of Education to Vocational Education; Rela- 
tion of State and Local School Officials. 

Every one grappled with his problems heroi- 
cally. George M. Ford of West Virginia made 
his first official appearance and the way he 
dealt with the prob:ems that came before the 
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state superintendents was most refreshing. It 
was easy to see that he is 100 per cent. efficient 
ofticially. 

THOMAS E. JOHNSON, state  superinten- 
dent of Michigan, handled the county superin- 
tendent situation without gloves. Mr. Johnson 
has put across the most complete scheme of 
physical education of any state in the Union, 
utilizing county organizations with high ef- 
ficiency. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS, University of 
Missouri, president of the National Council of 
Education, has the distinction of having been 
president for the five years of its history and 
her program is always a distinct success. She 
has such faith in her department that she trusts 
them to make the program. She had lively dis- 
cussions at Chicago on Team Work in the First 
Grade, on Subject Matter vs. Method, and on 
Promotion Essentials. 

“A New World Outlook” is to be the general 

topic which President Charl O. Williams will 


present at the Boston meeting. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S OWN CITY 

JESSE H. NEWLON, Denver, had an ex- 
ceedingly wholesome conference on How a 
Superintendent May Know the Educatioral 
Needs of his City. Mr. Newlon has efficiency 
at its height m knowing the problems of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and Denver. He is unusually 
skilful in seeing the right thing to do and then 
doing it in the right way. At Chicago he 
brought to the front Frank W. Ballou of 
Washington; David B. Corson of Newark, N. J.; 
E. U. Graff, Indianapolis; Herbert S. Weet, 
Rochester; J. O. Winslow, Providence; W. F. 
Webster, Minneapolis; Ira 1. Cammack, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Henry Snyder, Jersey City, 
and D. A. Grout of Portland, Oregon. Every 
man dealt directly with the problems of his 
own city. 

Cornell University is out for $10,000,000 for 

endowment and other purposes. 


THE UNSATISFIED 


No meeting, no program, no address, no 
hotel, no auditorium, no ventilation, no weather 
can satisfy everyone, and not everyone was 
satisfied with everything at Chicago, but we 
have never known so few of the “unsatisfied” 
as at Chicago, and whoever was associationally 
dyspeptic could find no one to listen to his dis- 
satisfaction. “We like it” was on the face and 
in the voice of almost all of the thousands at 
Chicago. 


DEANS OF WOMEN 


Rarely have we known a more epoch-making 
educational meeting than that of the Deans of 
Women on Thursday, Friday and Saturday pre- 
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ceding the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence. 

There were upwards of 300 Deans of Women 
‘and Deans of Girls from all sections of the 
United States. There were fifty-four women 
and four men on their official program, repre- 
senting twenty-four colleges and universities, 
seven state normal schools, nine high schools, 
while twelve represented banks, industrial and 
commercial organizations and other interests. 

The subjects covered Vocational Activities in 
Colleges and Universities, Bureaus of Occupa- 
tion, National Women’s Bureau in the United 
States Department of Labor, Trade Union 
Women, Summer School for Women Workers 
in Industries, the International Federation of 
Working Women, Construction of Dormitories 
and Social Buildings, Service Department of the 
Dormitory, A Dormitory that is a Home, 
Future of Sororities, Delinquent Students, Rec- 
reation, Curriculum to Stimulate Scholarship, 
The Average Student, The Honor Plan, Teach- 
ing Thrift, Extra Curricular Activities, The 
Woman’s Forum, Character Development in 
High Schools, Graduate Work by Women, The 
Future of the Dean of Women in State Uni- 
versities, Retirement System for Women of 
College Faculties, The Advisory Side of a 
Dean’s Work, The Social Side of a Dean’s Life, 
Student Leadership, The Professional Life of 
Students, The Unsocial Social Curriculum. 

It would not be easy to recall any national 
program of any educational association with 
a better array of speakers, a better range of 
territory represented, or a better group of sub- 
jects. 

There were deans of high school girls from 
Bangor, Maine, and from Seattle, Washington; 
nearly every big college and university and 
many important state normal schools and 
high schools 

DETROIT received more visits from super- 
intendents than any other city, en route to mid- 
winter meeting of the N. E. A., has ever re- 
ceived. The merit of its schools is universally 
appreciated. 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Institute for Public 
Service, had another great triumph with an 
exhibit of school activities. We asked many 
persons, casually, which exhibit on the fifth 
floor seemed the most helpful and without an 
exception teachers replied, that of the Institute 
for Public Service. In Atlantic City last win- 
ter the Institute for Public Service had a most 
compelling exhibit and all the year at 1125 
Amsterdam avenue there has been a presenta- 
tion of a multitude of new achievements in 
schoul life. 

RURAL SCHOOL INTEREST 

MABEL CARNEY, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, of all attendants at Chicago 


had a right to “rejoice and be exceeding glad,” 
for, far more than any one else, is she respon- 
sible for the great enthusiasm over rural educa- 
tion at Chicago. She has made more sacrifices 
for the cause, has put more brain-power into 
the details of organizing the friends of rural 
schools than has any one else. 

ERNEST BURNHAM, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, has been a close second to Miss Carney. He 
has been heroic in his insistence upon demon- 
strating skill on the part of teacher-students 
through real teaching in real rural schools be- 
fore they are ardently endorsed for country 
community leadership. The notably successful 
program at Chicago was due _ to Professor 
Burnham. 

What Liberty H. Bailey of Cornell, Kenyon 
L. Butterfield of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College have been in large publicity influence, 
Miss Carney and Ernest Burnham have been in 
direct leadership in rural communities. 

‘The Chicago meeting was an important mile- 
stone in the progress of Achievement in Coun- 
iry Life through the schools. 


THE TOBIN OVATION 

EDWARD J. TOBIN, superintendent of 
Cook County (Chicago), was the most surprised 
man we ever saw when at the first meeting of 
the Rural School Section, in a room crowded. 
to the limit of standing space, Chairman Ern- 
est Burnham, Kalamazoo, Michigan, said: “I see 
Mr. Tobin of Cook County and I want him to 
stand up.” 

The audience gave Mr. Tobin the only real 
ovation of the week so far as we know. It was 
an honest appreciation of the “achievement” 


which he has demonstrated. 


THE PLATOON PLAN of work-study-play 
has never had as good a Convention demonstra- 
tion as at Chicago, thanks to W. S. Deffenhaugh, 
who brought together twenty-four superinten- 
dents who are operating their schools on this 
plan, and twenty others who have some phases 
of the plan functioning. 

FLAPPERS received much attention on many 
programs but the women had no panic over 
them. They did not take them seriously. Miss 
Georgie L. White, vice-president of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, said that flap- 
pers could not stand the guying of older broth- 
ers of college girls. She said: “The College girl 
is no sillier than other girls. It is only that she 
is put into close association with other girls of 
her own age and we get all her incidental fool- 
ishness multiplied and concentrated. There is 
nothing to dilute them.” 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY TESTING 
PERLEY L, THORNE, dean, New York Uni- 
versity, said that that University was the first 
in America to adopt psychological and selective 
admission tests for two of its colleges three 
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years ago and because of the success of the 
demonstration it has been extended to other 
colleges in the University. | 

PHILIP O. BADGER of the School of Com- 
merce of New York University gave a few of 
the questions which give an insight into a 
boy’s character: What do you read? What do 
you play? What are your hobbies? Why do you 
want to go to college? Did you select the course 
you intend to follow or did your parents select 
it for you? What is your favorite newspaper? 
What is your favorite magazine? How do you 
spend your spare time? 

NEW ENGLAND had the largest attendance 
in its history, and for the first time in recent 
years had a solid special train with dining car 
service both going and returning. 


GOOD MANNERS 

RANDALL J. CONDON, superintendent, 
Cincinnati, was as practical as the multiplica- 
tion table in his suggestions as to the when and 
the how in the achievement of good manners 
in school and out of school children. It was 
one of the memorable addresses of the Chicago 
meeting, one of the most significant addresses 


ever delivered at a meeting of the N. E. A. 


MONDAY MORNING business meeting was 


.a notable innovation. It obviated the tempta- 


tion to manipulate things for several days in 
advance, at least so far as the nomination of 
officers was concerned. 


THE HOSIC MEETING 

FRED M. HUNTER, superintendent, Oak- 
land, California, helped to make the meeting of 
The Council of Educational Methods famous. 
_ At Atlantic City in 1921 Professor J. F. 
Hosic of Teachers College, Columbia, brought 
together a group of supervisors and superin- 
tendents who organized The Council of Educa- 
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tional Methods, and the Chicago session was an 
epoch making meeting. There were addresses 
as masterful philosophically and as ennobling 
through the recital of experiences as have ever 
characterized any meeting of which we haye 
known. 

It is always a joy to hear Mr. Hunter because 
he is always doing the latest things in educa- 
tion in the best way and is telling of them as 
captivatingly as any speaker can do. His ex- 
uberant spirit and his sublime faith in the im- 
portance of what he is doing that no one else 
is doing is an uplift to any audience. No su- 
perintendent has made greater contributions to 
school service to cities than has Mr. Hunter. 

COOK COUNTY SCHOOLS were as inter- 
esting to the visitors to Chicago as the Chicago 
schools themselves. There is no more inter- 
esting county school system in the United 
States than that over which Edward J. Tobin 


has presided for twelve years. 


THE BRUCE BULLETIN 


One of the great institutions of a meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence is the 
Bruce Bulletin, which is given out freely with- 
out money and without price and which we all 
keep sacredly until the next meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence when we can get 
another Bulletin. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION Monday afternoon 
was highly professional, masterfully adminis- 
trative, and cleared the way for purely profes- 


sional consideration of educational themes. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION BUILDING on 
State street, opposite Congress street, with 
elaborate office rooms for superintendent and 
his official family added greatly to the ease with 
which Mr. Mortensen and his office could func- 
tion. 


EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


BY J. H. BEVERIDGE 


Superintendent, Omaha; President for 1923 


One of the most important and immediate 
problems which we face is that of financing 
public education. Future schools will be more 
expensive than those of today. If public edu- 
cation is to serve its real purpose means of sup- 
porting it must be found. The compulsory 
schooi age has been extended. attendance in 
high schools is rapidly increasing, standards of 
teachers’ professional preparation are being 
raised. Hence it will be necessary not only to 
increase taxation, but new sources of revenue 
must be found. Why should not this body ap- 
point a commission to study taxation and the 
collection and distribution of public funds? This 
committee should be alert to co-operate and af- 


filiate with other commissions making similar 
studies. 

In order to secure necessary financial support 
we must undertake the “development of basic 
evidence” that will enable us to carry forward 
effective publicity campaigns. The public must 
understand what the school is doing and what 
the needs of the school are. We should know 
what has been accomplished through effective 
publicity campaigns and how such campaigns 
were planned and carried out. The technique 
for such publicity for state, city and county 
should be carefully worked out and made avail- 
able in a very definite, concise and concrete 
form. it should be organized on a nation-wide 
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basis. A commission from this department 
should be named to work out the best that has 
peen thought, said and done in selling the public 
schools to respective communities and make its 
report to this body with definite recommenda- 
tions and state what the fundamental principles 
underlying school publicity are and how the 
need for and value of public education may be- 
come rooted in the minds and hearts of the 
people. 

What are the steps in formulating the build- 
ing program for a city? Can old buildings be 
reconstructed or remodeled to meet present day 
requirements? How are buildings properly 
located? What are the types of heating and 
ventilation for respective climates? How best 
conserve space, still secure plenty of fresh air 
and sunlight? How secure best plans and 
specifications? How get satisfactory janitorial 
service after you have your building? What is 
standard equipment for each type of building? 
How buy it at a reasonable price? How shall 
you make a building survey of your city and 
formulate a building program covering a series 
of years indicating needs for housing school 
children and how these needs may be most 
economically met commensurate with effici- 
ency? These questions should be answered by 
some agency giving its attention to the study of 
school buildings. This will involve present cost 
in relation to operating costs of large and small 
units and a study of educational objectives in 
each department of school organization. School 
buildings are constructed for the means of in- 
struction, not as an end in construction. 

Let us take an inventory of what we are doing 
to see if our cause is defensible before we carry 
it in an aggressive way to the people. This 
should precede our publicity campaign. What 
are we doing in each of the following units? 
Elementary school unit including kindergarten 
and first six grades, the Junior High School 
unit, the Senior High School unit, the Training 
or Normal School unit, the Special School unit, 
the Part-time or Continuation unit, the Adult 
Education unit, the Educational Citizenship 
unit. 

What are the objectives to be attained in 
each unit? What subjects of the curriculum 
are designed to realize these objectives? What 
are the costs of each unit in terms of educational 
objectives? Would it not help each one of. us 
to study the system with which he is affiliated 
in terms of objectives and accomplishments? 

At every meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence some report of educational 


achievements with a forward outlook should 


find a place on the program. 

In order that we may meet the demands for 
constantly expanding needs of the modern city 
and an efficient school system more accurate 
and scientific methods of budget making must 
be worked out. We must face this situation in 
a businesslike manner. We should make our 
requests for funds in terms of past accomplish- 


ments and for well-defined future needs. We 
must furnish the board of education and the 
appropriating body with such detailed informa- 
tion as will enable them to reach intelligent 
conclusions with respect to the adequacy or ex- 
cessiveness of amounts requested. This will 
necessitate still better methods of accounting, 
a better system of bookkeeping, better 
comparative unit cost in_ relation § to 
achievements attained. The better business 
man the superintendent is the more effectively 
will he be able to handle this phase of the ad- 
ministrative problem. 

We need to study the problem of efficient 
school organization. Such a study would as- 
sist school administrators in eliminating waste 
and in securing better returns for money in- 
vested. 

Every superintendent knows that where the 
best supervision is there is the most efficient 
school in the city, other factors being equal. 
Why is school No. 28 always best in everything? 
If every school in Chicago, Denver, Rochester, 
Omaha, or Cleveland had as good supervision as 
the best school in the city has, the efficiency of 
that school system would be increased—shall I 
say thirty, sixty or a hundred per cent. Every 
careiul study of supervision that has been made 
evidences this sentiment. We need to know 
the best that has been accomplished in super- 
vision. Have you noticed how nearly silent most 
books on education are in respect to super- 
vision? Here is an opportunity for an alert 
committee to render service to the profes- 
sion. 

Shail this Department be made a _ clearing 
house for the status and advancement of the 
profession in this country? What is the key 
to making the organization professional? 
Should it be the business of the paid secretary 
to co-ordinate the best available vision on edu- 
cational matters? 

Shall the Department publish a year book 
which contains the best that is recommended 
and approved by each annual meeting? 

What is to be the relationship existing be- 
tween the affiliated organizations and the De- 
partment? Shall the Department attempt in 
any way to direct the groups into a harmonious 
whole or shall these groups be independent? 

Shall the cities be arranged as in groups with 
simply one program for each group or shall we 
have two programs for each city group—one, a 
session open to all and the other an executive 
session where superintendents only of cities 
within the respective groups meet together for 
a heart to heart conference concerning problems 
peculiar to the respective groups? 

Shall the program for 1923 be a program of 
distinguished talent giving addresses or shall 
the program be one for the consideration of 
problems and the reports of commissions, with 
constructive recommendations which will aid 
the superintendent in his work, or shall it in- 


clude both ideas? 
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EDITOR A. E. WINSHIP AT CHICAGO 


WHY ORGANIZE? 


An organization is created by live organs as 
definitely as the human body is created by its 
digestive, circulatory and other organs. When 
the organs cease to function appropriately the 
organization is gone. When the human temp- 
erature is five degrees above normal one goes 
to bed, when eight degrees above normal he 
goes to his coffin. All this is as true of any 
community or professional organization. There 
is always a safe normal and an unsafe range 
therefrom. 

Science tells us that snakes and birds have 
the same organization. They,started in creation 
together. One preferred to stay on and in the 
earth and squirms and hisses. The other soars 
and sings. Every organization has inherent 
tendencies both ways; always has those who 


squirm and hiss and those who soar and sing. - 


The National Fducation Association is unlike 
any other. important organization. It is less 
than two years old as a genuine attempt to give 
every teacher from the one-room school to the 
presidency of a great university an honest 
membership. Whether that is possible is yet 
to be demonstrated. Its success will be deter- 
mined by its catholicity. 


Five years ago there was abuse of those 
women teachers who sought affiliation with an 
organization that promised to aid them in their 
salary needs. Today these same women 
teachers are urged to join the National Educa- 
tion Association because it has helped them to 
get salary increases. If the National Education 
Association is chiefly interested in having 
things done in its way the temperature will 
soon be eight degrees too high. 

The Yeomans have 6,000 lodges with 300,000 
members in the United States and the organi- 
zation is planning to have a $10,000,000 home 
and school for all the children of their member- 
ship one or both of whose parents have passed 
on. The Yeomans live and die with a glorious 
thought in their children. 

The National Education Association can 
never be true to its name if it is primarily an 
organization for teachers. It must be for the 
children. If there is any squirming and hissing 
among ourselves our name must be changed. 
If this is a National Education Association it 
must soar and sing for the children whom we 
profess to serve. 


THE REAL MISSION OF THE ILLITERACY CRUSADE 


The Iiliteracy Crusade is infinitely more than 
a campaign to teach adult illiterates to read and 
write. 

It is for the public good more than for the 
personal good of the men and women who are 
taught. Their emancipation from _ illiteracy 
opens a reservoir of power for America. 

It is an outrage for anyone to think, much 
less to speak, of the illiterates as ignorant. My 
blood boils with fierce wrath when I read of il- 
literates in the army as though they were weak 
men. Every illiterate from the mountains of 
Kentucky and Tennessee and the Carolinas was 
infinitely better skilled to shoot and dodge shots 
than United States senators and university 
presidents. 

Any one of them was worth more to the 
army than all their critics when it came to 
handling firearms or facing firearms. The 
keynote was struck when it was said that they 
could not write their families, and if they could 
their families could not read what they wrote. 
It was a domestic and community calamity. The 
most pitiful feature of the war was the number 
of men shut off from home and family by in- 
ability to correspond. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address would have 
been just as noble an utterance and just as 
much appreciated by that vast audience if that 
had been the end of it, but it has been a national 


calamity that there have been millions of adult 
Americans who in sixty years have not been 
able to read one word of it. 

Muscle Shoals has had famous power locked 
up there for a century or more. In 1812 a 
Muscle Shoals Power Company was financed 
by James Madison, James Monroe, Andrew 
Jackson, and other investors and promoters, 
but it never did anyone any good for a century. 
There has been limitless fertilizer material 
floating above Muscle Shoals, but it was just in 
the air. 

In the mountains on the east of Kentucky and 
Tennessee and on the west of the Carolinas 
there has been as good native brains as in 
Wall Street, Harvard, Yale and Princeton. The 
mountains have been full of men of pure-blood 
brains, but they could not write messages to the 
world outside and could not read world mes- 
sages. Philadelphia and Chicago, New Or- 
leans and San Francisco have been as illiterate 
to the brain messages of mountaineers as they 
are to the Sunday School syndicate lessons of 
William Jennings Bryan. 

Claiborne County, Tennessee, was reported 4 
slacker in the purchase of government securi- 
ties in 1918. Their quota by government esti- 
mate was $212,000, but they bought none till 
Jennie Burkes went home on a vacation from 
the Knoxville schools. She had taught little 
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one-room schools in the county and had been 
county superintendent for two terms and told 
one of the big men of Cumberland Gap that she 
knew two hundred men in the county who could 
buy $1,000 securities each. When the new cam- 
paign ended one hundred and ninety-eight men 
in the county had bought $1,000 each and Clai- 


borne was the banner county in Tennessee ir 
going over the top. 

Those mountaineers can teach graduate stu- 
dents much that it would do them good to 
learn. The outside world needs to have native 
adult illiterates learn so that they can teach 
the outside world some of their wisdom. 


HOW SHOULD A SURVEY SURVEY? 


There seems to be limitless money, public and 
private, to pay for surveys. It is not a question 
therefore as to whether or not there will be 
surveys but rather, how should they survey? 

Inspiration and not irritation should be the 
mission of all surveys. 

It takes slight intelligence and no skill to 
see and report upon the weaknesses of schools. 
Morons can do that. It takes a combina- 
tion of genius and mastery to infuse inspiration 
that will purify a school system. 

A sewer system is never created by a study of 
sewage. Nothing but a water system can 
make a sewer system possible. It requires no 
intelligence and no expert training ofthe nos- 
trils to detect sewage, but it requires high en- 
gineering service and expert financing to es- 
tablish a water system. Surveys should not go 
nosing round after bad smells, but should pro- 
vide a community with inspiring leadership. 


There has been more notable educational 
progress in the last five years than in twenty 
previous years, and the surveys should state 
clearly for how much of this progress they aré 
to be credited. 

Surveys should state clearly what of theif 
recommendations have been accepted by cities 
and states. They should also make clear that 
their recommendations are based on present 
survey and not merely a statement of their pre- 
conceived philosophy, reports much of which 
could have been written just as well without 
ever visiting the city or state. 

It should also be stated what the purpose of 
those seeking to have the survey was. Often 
surveys are proposed for the promotion of 
some special local scheme. 

It would be well, when possible, to state the 
proportion of irritation and inspiration as a 
result oi the survey. 


<> a 


LET ME WALK WITH THE MEN IN THE 
ROAD 


BY WALTER J. GRESHAM 


Tis only a half truth the poet has sung 
Of the “house by the side of the way”; 
Our Master had neither a house nor a home, 
But He walked with the crowd day by day. 
And I think, when I read of the poet’s desire, 
That a house by the road would be good; 
But service is found in its tenderest form 
When we walk with the crowd in the road. 


So I say, let me walk with the men in the road, 
Let me seek out the burdens that crush, 
Let me speak a kind word of good cheer to the weak 
Who are falling behind in the rush. 
There are wounds to be healed, there are breaks we must 
mend, 
There’s a cup of cold water to give; 
And the man in the road by the side of his friend 
Is the man who has learned to live. 


Then tell me no more of the house by the road. 
There is only one place I can live— 

It’s there with the men who are toiling along, 
Who are needing the cheer I can give. 


It is pleasant to live in the house by the way 
And be a friend, as the poet has said; 

But the Master is bidding us: “Bear ye their load, 
For your rest waiteth yonder ahead.” 


I could not remain in the house by the road 
And watch as the toilers go on, 
Their faces beclouded with pain and with sin, 
So burdened, their strength nearly gone. 
I'll go to their side, I'll speak in good cheer, 
I'll help them to carry their load; 
And I’ll smile at the man in the house by the way, 
As I walk with the crowd in the road. 


Out there in the road that goes by the house, 
Where the poet is singing his song, 
’ll walk and I’ll work midst the heat of the day, 
And I'll help falling brothers along— 
Too busy to live in the house by the way, 
Too happy for such an abode. 
And my heart sings its praise to the Master of all, 
Who is helping me serve in the road. _ 
—OQhio Educational Monthly. 
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“WHAT WAS SAID AT CHICAGO 


MRS. MARY D. BRADFORD, several years 
superintendent of Kenosha, Wisconsin, after hav- 
ing been on the faculty of Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, and Menomonie, Wisconsin, State Nor- 
mal Schools, made an unusually important re- 
port on Good Citizenship and its attainment at 
the meeting of the National Council of Educa- 
tion. 

HAROLD H. BIXLER, Atlanta, called at- 
tention to the fact that psychological tests are 
used so widely as a part of the employment pro- 
cedure of business houses that every public 
employment office must consider them and all 
schools, public and private, must train for meet- 
ing such tests. 

W. S. DAKIN, regional supervisor of rural 
schools in Connecticut, said that expert direc- 
tion would increase the efficiency of teachers 
from 20 to 30 per cent., lessen retardation, im- 
prove attendance and increase the number grad- 
uating from rural schools. 

VIVA DUTTON, Indianapolis, is sure that the 
shortest and surest way to democracy in educa- 
tion is through Teachers Councils. 

JOHN M. FOOTE, Louisiana, supervisor of 
rural schools, said the old-fashioned recitation 
period must go. 

J. M. GWINN, superintendent of New Or- 
leans, says it is-time to take the child’s point of 
view. “To the child our method of educating 
him must appear full of contradictions and in- 
consistencies. He passes from teacher to 
teacher, all different, usually two or three a 
year in the beginning years and five or more a 
day in the later years, with exposure here to 
one subject and there to another. The conduct 
approved in him in the kindergarten is disap- 
proved in the first grade, and what he does in the 
eighth grade is disapproved in the high school. 
Each new group of teachers discounts if not 
actually condemns the work of her predeces- 
sors and requires repetition and relearning of 
what he had already learned.” 

ELIZABETH HALL, assistant  superinten- 
dent of Minneapolis, insists that teachers should 
be paid for their efficiency and not according to 
the ages of the children they teach. 


A. F. HARMAN, superintendent of Mont- 
gomery County, Alabama, who has the best 
rural school equipments, all in all, of any county 
in the United States, emphasized the fact that 
his famous success would have been utterly im- 
possible but for the perfection of their high- 
ways. 

J. S. HOFFMAN, superintendent of Hunter- 
don County, New Jersey, dared to say that in 
the one-teacher school there is less rigidity and 
more flexibility than is feasible in the exacting 
machinery of a closely graded school. 


OLIVE M. JONES, principal, Public School 
120, New York City, who has had famous suc- 


cess in dealing with a school of boys who are 
out-of-step, gave as wholesome advice to 
teachers of unruly boys as has been heard in 
many a day. The delinquent is an individual- 
ist, selfish, accepting responsibility only when 
he cannot escape it. In athletics he ignores the 
rules of the game. Honor among thieves is a 
myth. 

MINA KERR, dean of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Massachusetts, said: “When mother 
went to college the Goddess of Wisdom didn’t 
wear bobbed hair, galoshes, knickers, and ear- 
rings, but times have changed. Our convention 
is not called for the purpose of considering such 
phases of college life. The keynote of the three- 
day session is to be the co-ordination of college 
life with practical life in the world which the 
girl enters upon her graduation.” 

LEO H. KING, University of Alabama, says 
the high calling of education is developing 
home stayers as well as home makers. 

P. E. McCLENAHAN, state superintendent, 
Iowa, says: The war took our teachers and 
made clerks and soldiers of them. The vacancies 
were filled with the untrained, very young or 


very old; and these substitutes were paid 
more money than the experts. 
CLARENCE E. MELENEY, associate 


superintendent of New York City, broke all rec- 
ords in plain speaking as to the real mission of 
a nigh school. No child should fail in a high 
school. He should master all that he is ex- 
pected to master. It is only a question how 
much should be required of him. 

C. H. O’DELL, superintendent, Higbee, Mis- 
souri, says that with good teaching the children 
carry the results of the teaching to the play- 
ground and the home. 

CECIL K. REIFF, high school principal, 
Muskogee, says a modern high school principal 
must sell education as a traveling salesman 
sells goods. 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, | superintendent, 
Randolph County, Missouri, says the most im- 
portant problem is how to keep efficient 
teachers in rural schools. It is not alone a 
question of salary. 


EDWARD A. ROSS, Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, gave a great address in the Auditorium 
Theatre on Sunday morning. He dealt bril- 
liantly with the problem of how to make boys 
and girls fit to live with. 

IDE G. SARGENT, elementary principal, 
Paterson, N. J., who was really the creator of 
the Elementary Section of the N. E. A,, said 
that small salaries, petty restrictions and lack 
of co-operation have prevented the school from 
playing a larger part in bringing into being a 
better community life. 

FRANK E. SPAULDING, Yale University, 
was a noble champion of middle-aged teachers 
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who are being nagged by efficiency experts. He 
thinks the heart is as much needed in educa- 
tion as the head. There was no worthier sen- 
timent uttered at Chicago than this: “Teachers 
who have given twenty years of their lives to 
their profession are too old to begin learning 
all the up-to-the-minute intelligence tests and 
‘the like. Don’t take the heart out of them by 
nagging. No one can do his best work when 
fearing for his position. Don’t take the heart 
out of the middle-aged teacher, whose influence 
over his pupils for good is just as strong and 
necessary as is that of the younger teacher.” 

DR. GEORGE D. STRAYER re-demonstrated 
‘that he proposes to live or die, survive or perish 
with the Towner-Sterling bill as it is. The 
attitude of his chief, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, does not in the least discount his ardor. 
Apparently it intensifies the appreciation of 
schocl people. 

A. L. THOMAS, superintendent, Mannington, 
West Virginia, says a child cannot do good” 
work if he is out of school two days out of five 
because it is muddy. 


WILL C. WOOD, state superintendent of 


California, dared to say that physical education 
is hampered by the Puritanic prejudice against 
recreation inherited from early times. If that 
is true of California we wonder what he would 
say if he lived in New England. Mr. Wood 
says the modern rigor in industry should 
be softened on the playground by establishing 
sportsmanship between capital and labor. 


MRS. HELEN T. WOOLLEY of Detroit, 
president of the Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, said there must be proper correlation be- 
tween the schools and the early years of indus- 
trv. To achieve this correlation there must be 
co-operation on the part of managers in in- 
dustries that employ children. There must be 
adequate systems of continuation schools, im- 
mediate interest in schools conducted by the in- 
dustries themselves for the training of begin- 
ners, enrichment of the curriculum, adequate 
courses in occupational information for all chil- 
dren, courses which will develop general in- 
telligence regarding the occupational world in 
general and provision for courses of training 
for teachers which will prepare them to be ef- 
ficient in vocational guidance. 


> 


WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


MILTON BENNION, dean of Education, 
State University of Utah, has conducted for the 
National Council of Education the most elabo- 
rate study yet made of ways and means of solv- 
ing the problems presented in securing right 
conduct in right ways in high school students. 
It has been one of the noblest services anyone 
has rendered the cause of education. 


MRS. MARY C. C. BRADFORD, Denver, ex- 
state superintendent and ex-president of the 
National Education Association, says that chil- 
dren should be made to see that the obtaining of 
knowledge is really a fascinating game. By 
the by Mrs. Bradford is directing the sale of the 
Compton Picture Encyclopaedia, the best work 
of its kind for schools. She has six states in- 
cluding Kansas and Colorado. 


GEORGE A. BRENNAN, Van Vlissingen 
School, made the most of the opportunity to 
impress upon all visitors whom he met “The 


‘Wonders of the Dunes.” He has for forty 


years been the historian of the Dune-Cuicago 


‘region. We have enjeyed his knowledge of this 


region for many years. 


BRUCE F. BROWN, principal, Lake View 
High School, Chicago, is the father of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, which was organized six years ago. 


FRANK G. BRUNER, director of Special 
Schools, Chicago, is hoping to demonstrate that 
Sheep-gland treatment of sub-normal children 
will greatly increase their intelligent grasp of 
school lessons. He made a satisfactory demon- 


stration in New York. Observation of the suc- 
cess of the experiments is to be made in a 
school of 200 backward children. Pituitary and 
parathyroid glands are being fed. He does 
not contemplate injection of the secretion of 
the gland. The gland, in the form of a desiccated 
tablet, will be fed at stated intervals. 

BENJAMIN F. BUCK, principal, Nichols 
Senn High School, Chicago, is making a noble 
stand against the demoralizing tendencies in the 
case of certain high school students. He gave 
the school a great talk recently on “Watch 
Your Step,” in which he said: “Paint and pow- 
der, chiffon-sleeved dresses and bells jingling 
from galoshes, detracted from _ the relative 
value of X and Y. Constant thought about 
dances, recurring instances of absence and tardli- 
ness from school overshadows the interest in 
history and mathematics. Until that interest 
in school activities can predominate over the in- 
terest in out-of-school activities, students can- 
not hope to derive any value from attendance 
in the schoolroom.” 


J. E. BURKE, superintendent, Boston, con- 
tends that democracy in education will never 
really be achieved until every school child in 
America is served better in the school than he 
could possibly be served anywhere else at that 
period of his life. 

MABEL CARNEY, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, should be given full credit for 
the wonderful program of the Department on 
Rural Education in the Chicago meeting. Presi- 
dent Ernest Burnham, president of the depart- 
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ment, is desirous that she be given the credit 
which belongs to her. Miss Carney deserves 
large credit for all rural education progress in 
the United States. 

W. S. CAWTHEN, State University, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, as State High School Inspector is 
seeing great increase in high school attendance, 
and an equal improvement in scholastic attain- 
ments. 

H. H. CHERRY, president of the State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
has large influence in the state. Few men in 
public life in the state surpass him in influence. 
He is saying some forceful things to the State 
Legislative Committee. One striking sentence 
was this: “The country schools are as good as 
the county superintendent.” 

P. P. CLAXTON has been so constant in his 
attendance that he was greatly missed. 

W. S. DEFFENBAUGH, chief, City School 
Division of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, is one of the leaders who can present facts 
without propaganda dynamite. No one in the 
United States knows the details of small cities 
administration during the last twenty years so 
well as does he and no one makes better use of 
his knowledge. 

FRANK P. GRAVES, State Commissioner of 
New. York, was high man at Chicago. Circum- 
stances and the eminent position he has in the 
educational world combined to bring him more 
important platform opportunities than came to 
any other non-official in the United States Gov- 
ernment or the N. E. A. and he always makes a 
real contribution to any subject upon which he 
speaks. 

A. S. HALL, president of the Chicago Prin- 
cipals Club, and principal of one of the most in- 
teresting Junior high schools of the country, 
has long been high man as a principal ardently 
devoted to the interests of the N. E. A. 

FLORENCE HOLBROOK of the Forest- 
ville School, as president of the Ella Flagg 
Young Ciub, as president of the Illinois Branch 
of the National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, and as vice-president of 
the Illinois State Association, was high woman 
in the entertaining functions of the week. 

DR. CHARLES H. JUDD, University of Chi- 
cago, was the most genuinely missed man of the 
convention. He has not missed a meeting in 
several years, has always been on several pro- 
grams and always says something new or if 
not new he says it in a new way. 

HUGH S. MAGILL, field secretary of the N. 
E. A., will not abate his zeal for the Towner- 
Sterling Bill despite the shower bath it received 
at Chicago. Dr. Magill was for two terms a 
senator in the Illinois legislature and knows the 

& game from A to Z. If the bill becomes a law 
the credit will be largely due him and if it 
fails there will be the satisfaction that there 


was no lack of skill or devotion in its champion- 
ship. 
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WILLIAM S. MAXSON, superintendent, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, says: “Stop telling children 
that arithmetic is so hard.” 

CHRISTINE McDONALD, rural school in- 
spector, DeFuniak Springs, Florida, is skilfully 
and devotedly inspiring the rural communities 
to appreciate the needs of the country school. 
Miss McDonald is demonstrating genuine 
leadership. 

PETER MORTENSEN further demonstrated 
his masterful leadership. He is an administra- 
tor both by nature and training in service. 


CARROLL G. PEARSE, Milwaukee State 
Normal School, sacrificed himself so far as en- 
joying the meeting and the comradeship of the 
fellows in order to issue a daily paper. Dr, 
Pearse has been prominent in leadership of the 
N. E. A. since 1912, when he was president. He 


has been on the Executive Committee since 
then. 


W. W. PHELAN, dean of the School of Edu- 


‘cation, University of Oklahoma, is adviser to 


the School Survey Board, which is preparing to 
conduct a survey of the schools of Oklahoma. 
Dean Phelan is a native of New York. He re- 
ceived the Ph. D. degree from George Wash- 
ington University in 1905, and an LL. D. from 
Oklahoma Baptist University in 1921. He has 
been in the University of Oklahoma since 1912. 
He is practically the dean of professional edu- 
eators in the state. 

E. M. PHILLIPS, State Department, Minne- 
sota, gave a refreshing presentation of the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of “The Smalb 
Community High School.” It keeps rural com- 
munity children in school until eighteen years 
of age. It thereby enables them to secure the 
training and the knowledge necessary if they 
are to hold their own in the competition be- 
tween rural and urban communities. It pre- 
vents the development of a peasant caste in 
America. It assists and is the chief agency 
available in creating for the small community 
desirable standards,—intellectual, aesthetic, 
ethical and spiritual. It provides the training 
needed for intelligent participation in public 
affairs. 

MRS. RAYMOND ROBBINS, president of 
the National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, was as brilliant and 
speaker as the ten-days programs presented. 

ORSON RYAN, superintendent, Logan, Utah, 
with the co-operation of all educational inter- 
ests of the city staged a “Coming Into Full 
Citizenship Demonstration,” this year and it 
was such a success that it will be an annual 
event. It was by far the biggest event Logan 
has ever known. One hundred and fifteen 
young people who became twenty-one years of 
age in 1921 were guests of the public at a com- 
plimentary banquet. 

FREDERICK J. REILLY, principal, Public 
School 33, Bronx, New York City, is one of 
liveliest pedagogues we know. He says 


charming a’ 
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frankly that he is tired of jumping through 
hoops whenever Tom, Dick or Harry, or Susan 


and Jane can get the ear of a member of the 
Board of Education. 


MARY E. SABIN, principal of the famous 
school at Chazy, N. Y., which is one of the most 


famous consolidated schools in the United 
States. Nothing was of greater interest at 


Chicago than Miss Sabin’s account of her ~ 


school and its influence on country life. 


C. R. M. SHEPARD, DeLand, Florida, super- 
intendent of Volusia County, was one of the 
most ardently progressive men whom we met in 


Florida this winter. He is_ intellectually 


virile, professionally courageous and personally 
interesting. He is president of the State Asso- 
ciation the present year. 


AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, §siate superin- 
tendent of Maine, made a notable contribution 
to the discussion of the New State Department 
of Education. Nothing at Chicago was of 
greater significance than his address on “The 
Past, Present and Future Activities of the 
State Superintendent.” 
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W. F. WEBSTER of Minneapolis is to have 
a chance, which should have been his earlier, to 
be the real official educational leader of the 
city which he has served with exceptional abil- 
ity as high school principal and as assistant su- 
perintendent for many years. Mr. Webster 
stands out nationally for scholarship that is ex- 
act and inspiring, and locally for discriminating 
attention to problems of all kinds. Minneapolis 
is most fortunate to have available at such a 
time as this a manly man, a genuine American, 
a student of public affairs who knows the city 
from A to Z and is known from sea to sea. 

H. B. WILSON, superintendent, Berkeley, 
continued to be in the front rank in the 
schoiarly treatment of the great problems of 
administration in cities. No other superinten- 
dent in active service has done as much im- 
portant service with his pen as has he. Dr. 
Wilson succeeds in being both an expert educa- 
tional philosopher and a skilful educational ad- 
ministrator. At Decatur, Illinois, at Topeka, 
Kansas, and at Berkeley Dr. Wilson has put 


action phases of education that have nation- 
alized those cities. 


PRESIDENTIAL VISION 


BY PRESIDENT R, G. JONES 


Superintendent, Cleveland 


All great accomplishments should be ahead of 
us and this with profound respect for past ac- 
complishments. 

One great accomplishment is to maintain 
national poise. This depends upon a distribu- 
tion of labor and its fruits. The last few years 
have over-taxed the stabilizer. Organization in 
society was broken. Wealth was redistributed, 
and the great job ahead of everyone is to re- 
store balance and to preserve balance. The 
best way out is to do all possible to contribute 
to intelligently directed effort. 

Reduction in the percentages of illiteracy 
between the years of 1910-1920 for the United 
States was 1.7 per cent. A significant item is 
the decrease marked in the states south of the 
Mason and Dixie line. The average for all the 
states is not the measure for guidance, but the 
unit of the measure is rather the individual 
sections of the country. To say we are a nation 
of any given average of intelligence is mislead- 
ing aside from the technical requirements of 
statistics. For the purpose of improvement we 
are concerned with the sections of the country 
confronted by special problems which are fun- 
damentally economic. In addition to the ac- 


complishment already made, where the percen- 


tage has been lowered by as much as 8 per 
cent. within the last decade, it would be of 
prime importance to direct attention to the il- 
literate localities, discover the cause which 
probably is economic and enable the state to 
improve its own condition. A national subsidy 
would enervate a section of the country by giv- 


ing outright financial assistance. The best pos- 
sible help to the weak is to help them to help 
themselves. 

Intelligent direction is the most powerful as- 
sistance that can be rendered. State universi- 
ties may render such service by directing the 
development of a state’s resources until the tax 
duplicate will warrant support for education. If 
a subsidy from whatever source derived is of- 
fered it should be for a temporary period pend- 
ing economic development and then granted 
only upon the promise that economic rehabilita- 
tion shali be initiated with the granting of the 
subsidy. We are aware that either economic 
or educational advancement may be regarded as 
incident the one to the other. 

The industrial survey determined that inef- 
ficiency traces back to education. Educating 
children in the hopeless districts usually edu- 
cates them away from the district. It would be 
a great accomplishment to enable illiterate dis- 
tricts to learn to help themselves. Their pride 
and ambition would be conserved and their man- 
hood strengthened. A large portion of the prob- 
lem is to educate the non-indigenous population. 

The schools and all training institutions will 
have a large part in preparing minds to do close 
or sane thinking. Many are interested to 
know the boundaries for general and special 
education and, furthermore, whether educa- 
tional opportunity shall be differentiated for 
given types. If in the occupations,—4 per cent. 
will be professional, 65 per cent. skilled labor, 
20 per cent. semi-skilled, 11 per cent. unskilled, 
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shall education give attention to special prepara- 
tion for the several groups? 

A recent industrial report entitled “Waste in 
Industry” assigns the relation of waste in in- 
dustry to the training offered in schools. Waste 
in Industry is attributed to the following cause: 
Faulty management of materials, plant equip- 
ment and man, idle men, idle mater- 
ials, idle plants, idle equipment, mismanage- 
ment of labor, ill health, physical defects and 
industral accidents. 

If there be waste, there are two remedies, 
the one to increase taxes, the other to effect 
economies. Industry has charged its mistakes 
to the account of the ultimate consumer, an in- 
dividual we have all learned to know as an inti- 
mate friend. Industry wil! be told to learn to 
economize by better management. It is evident 
that the simplest way out is to ask for more 
funds to bury our mistakes, but we know the 
better way is to learn to make the funds we 
have serve a better purpose. We cannot for- 
ever continue to go to our boards and the legis- 
lature asking tor increased funds. lf the sys- 
tem of taxation were revised, this would be 
more nearly possible, but that sublime event is 
far off. Taxes to the ordinary individual are 


about 10 per cent. of his income. We all agree. 


that is large enough. 

ls there close or remote correlation between 
the operation of industry and the operation of 
schools? If so possibly the first and foremost 
cause of waste in education is inefficient man- 
agement, just as it is found in the industrial 
survey. Can this charge be sustained? Have 
we ways and means to measure the effective- 
ness of our management? Those charged with 
the responsibility for management are Boards 
of Education, superintendents, supervisors andl 
principais. 

lf there has not been made a satisfactory an- 
alysis of leadership in school work, this might 
well be analyzed and recommendations be made 
for improvement. This is fundamentally a mat- 
ter of personnel. 

There is no more vital concern than building 
personnel in an organization. I can think of 
nothing so important as for the superintendent to 
build the men about him so that they in turn 
will build others in the system. We cannot go 
on forever poaching on others’ territory to get 
men. Some one must settle down to building 
them. 

So far as we are aware, there has not been a 
study made that fixes responsibility, much less 
recommends measures for improvement.  I[f 
the report on industrial waste holds good for 
educational waste, I fear the charge, quite cur- 
rent, that unprepared teachers are the cause, 
will occasion thoughtful consideration on the 
part of us engaged with school management. 

The second item cited as cause for waste is 
idle equipment. No doubt our physical prop- 
erty and its equipment are closer to capacity 
operation than ever before. This is a period of 
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building construction and there is need for in- 
formation on this subject. With the advent of 
the junior high school, many buildings are being 
rushed to erection with limited knowledge of 
plans and specifications. The type of construc- 
tion, the distribution of areas for given pur- 
poses, are consequent upon a curriculum which 
is altogether uncertain. One item specifically 
requires attention; namely, the extent and 
character of shop construction for manual arts. 
Ventilation, fresh-air rooms, lighting, seating, 
and many other features are due for considera- 
tion. 

The matter of reconstruction or rehabilitation 
of old buildings is of importance quite equal to 
new construction. Old buildings, out of date 
and inadequate for school needs and _inspira- 
tion, will not be razed. Communities will not 
stand for it. Ways and means should be de- 
vised to show what can be done. A few sporadic 
examples may be found where extraordinary 
results have been obtained, but there is much 
yet to be done. Perhaps some city could be in- 
duced to set an example for the country. Per- 
haps this body could devise a plan for develop- 
ment of the old structure. 

Restricted production in education is due to 
the curriculum in part. 

What shall enter into the curriculum? Is 
there an organization to determine the content 
of the curriculum? Is there a consideration of 
economy of time? Are we to continue to en- 
rich education or to reduce it to essentials? 
Are we clear as to the framework before we 
undertake its enrichment? Shall we continue 
to load the curriculum and lengthen the day? 
Individuals in the field are engaged in “working 
out” the improvement desired, but the waste is 
colossal. 

Industry is spurred by competition to dis- 
cover going improvements. The larger cities 
even find it difficult to assign teachers or even 
members of the staff to curriculum building on 
a time scale that amounts to research work. 

Lost production due to ill health is a major 
factor which is most difficult of measurement, 
but none the less present. The cost for sub- 
stitute teachers for one year in the City of 
Cleveland is in round numbers $150,000. This 
item is, no doubt, multiplied beyond our belief 
in reduced service of those who struggle on 
with the day’s work while their health and vigor 
are low in tone. It is possible to increase the 
percentage of our staff who will keep physically 
fit. It will require an urge to do it, and if each 
city goes about the task individually the resist- 
ance wiil be great. This body could set up a 
study that will demonstrate to the country at 
jarge that that which is good for the welfare of 
the school child, by the way of better instruction 
is at once an insurance to the individual teacher 
of comfort in mind and body and length of life 
and service. What can be worse for pupil and 
teacher than dragging through an existence 
physical half tone? 
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represents 


THE 


ALDINE GROUP 
OF TEXTBOOKS 


Why are these books giving such 


eminent satisfaction the world over? 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE . 623 8. WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK Publishers CHICAGO 


AA 


Before Making Your Decision See These New Books! 


» Soon to Be Published: 


GOOD WRITING 


A Modern Rhetoric 


By Arthur W. Leonard and Claude M. Fuess, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


This book, for third and fourth year high 
school classes, discards the old tags of “Unity,” 
“Coherence” and “Emphasis” for the simpler, 
more vital principles of Correctness, Clearness 
and Force in writing. 


BETTER SPEECH 


By Charles H. Woolbert, University of Illinois, 
and Andrew T. Weaver, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

A book for public speaking courses in high 
schools. Theory is so skilfully developed and 
manifested in practical exercises that the stu- 
dent unconsciously acquires facility and poise 
in speech, without the cramping effect of rules. 
Much of the treatment and many of the illus- 
trations are enlivened by a humorous aptness 
that makes the whole,as readable as any 
story. Appendices on How to Stage Plays, 
and How to Conduct Debates. 


LANDMARKS OF LIBERTY 


(Revised Edition) 


By Robert P. St. John and Raymond Noonan, 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn. . 
This collection of documents and addresses 
which mark the crises in American history has 
been enlarged and brought up to date by the 
inclusion of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
the entire speech of Burke on Conciliation and 
the address of Secretary of State Hughes at 
the recent Arms Conference. The book now 
represents nothing less than American history 


from its beginning, expounded and personal- 
ized. 


LANGUAGE IN THE MAKING 


A Book of Word-Study 


By Wilhelmina Thoma, Girls Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This little book is at once an authentic study of 
the groundwork and foundation of language, a 
careful tracing of its development, and a reve- 
lation of the fascination and romance that lies, 
unsuspected by the careless eye, in the words 
we use day by day. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 1 West 47th Street 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE PURITAN TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Illustrated by the author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. Price, 88 cents. 

Puritan childresi have had no more faithful or winning 
portrayal than in “The Puritan Twins.” If this charming 
story of domestic life, pioneer life, child life, sailor 
life and other varieties of life in field and forest, with 


_ Indians without and Puritan natives within, is not a per- 


manent popular book we miss a good Yankee guess. The 

story is captivating, the illustrations delightfully illuminat- 

ing and all combine to reveal in a fascinating picture the 
dangers and rewards of pioneer life near three hundred 
years ago around Boston Harbor. 

A HISTORY OF ROME TO 565 A D. By Arthur 
E. R. Boak, Ph. D., University of Michigan. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
440 pp, 5% by 8%. 

Dr. Boak writes of Rome from the Paleolithic Age to 
the end of Paganism as entertainingly as though he were 
trying to win acceptance of his work by the editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly. 

For instance: “Italy, ribbed by the Apennines, girded by 
the Alps and the sea, juts out like a ‘long pier-head’ 
from Europe toward the Northern Coast of Africa... . 
The Continental portion of Italy consists of the southern 
watershed of the Alps and the northern watershed of 
the Apennines, with the intervening lowland plain drained 
for the most part by the river Po and its numerous tribu- 
taries. On the north, the Alps extend in an irregular 
crescent of over 1,200 miles. . . . Thus they invite rather 
than deter immigration from Central Europe. . . . two 
Promontories, which form the toe and heel of the ‘Ital- 
jan boot.’ . . . mountains which form a sort of verte- 
brate system for the peninsula.” , 

Never does Dr. Boak’s style drop to the commonplace. 
never is dull, but maintains a freshness and buoyancy 
that makes the reading or study delightful. 

Far be it from us to pretend to be able to evaluate the 
interpretations of politico-religious activities of the cen- 
turies which led to the ending of Paganism in Rome, but 
never have we seen the statements put so clearly and at- 
tractively as in these pages. 

The closing paragraph is a good sample of attractive 
grouping of events: “Before the middle of the seventh 
century Egypt and Syria were occupied by the Saracens, 
whose conquest was facilitated by the animosity of the 
Monophysite native populations towards the rule of an 
orthodox emperor. However, the loss of these territories 
gave fresh solidarity to the empire in the East by re- 
stricting its authority to the religiously and linguistically 
homogeneous and thoroughly loyal population of Asia 
Minor and the eastern Balkan peninsula.” 

DIVISION *AND REVISION. By Woodrow Wilson, 
Ph. D., LL. D. With additional chapters by Edward 
S. Corwin, Princeton University. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. Cloth. With maps. 

The first edition was published March, 1893. It has 
been recopyrighted in 1898, 1909, and 1921. This is the 
thirty-third edition. 

This book-was written when Woodrow Wilson was 
primarily a scholar, and is one of his most scholarly pro- 
ductions. He was essentially a historian and this is one 
of his most masterful masterpieces. We can do our read- 
ers no greater service than to reprint most of Mr. Wilson’s 
Preface to the First Edition, written in October, 1892 :— 

“It is not so much a compact narrative as a rapid 
synopsis—as rapid as possible—of the larger features of 
public affairs in the crowded space of sixty years that 


stretches from the election of Andrew Jackson to the end 
of the first century of the Constitution. The treatment of 
the first twelve years of that period I have deliberately 
expanded somewhat beyond the scale of the rest, because 
those years seem to me a most significant season of be- 
ginnings and of critical change. To discuss the events 
which they contain with some degree of adequacy is wm 
simplify and speed all the rest of the story. 

“I have endeavored to block out real periods in the 
progress of affairs. First there is a troubled period of 
critical change, during which Jackson and his lieutenants 
introduce the ‘spoils system’ of appointment to office, de- 
stroy the great Bank of the United States, and create a 
new fiscal policy; during which the tariff question dis- 
closes an ominous sectional divergence, and increases the 
number of unstable compromises between North and 
South; when a new democratic spirit of unmistakable 
national purpose and power comes on the stage, at the 
same moment with the spirit of nullification and locab 
separateness of feeling. 

“Then the slavery question emerges into sinister prom- 
inence. . . . Then there is secession and civil war, which 
for a time disturb every foundation of the government. 
Reconstruction and a new Union follow, and the govern- 
ment is rehabilitated. These seem to me the natural divi- 
sions of the subject. 

“It was of course a period of misunderstanding and of 
passion; and I cannot claim to have judged rightly in alb 
cases as between parties. I can claim, however, impartial- 
ity of judgment; for impartiality is a matter of the heart, 
and I know with what disposition I have written.” 


IN THE GREEN WOOD. By Zoe Meyer. Ilhustrated 
by Clara E. Atwood. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 

This is certainly the Fairy Age in school readers for 
little people and Zoe Meyer’s “In the Green Wood” is 
fairydom raised to the nth power, or in the language of 
the day is “one hundred per cent. fairy-” Fairies are 
reveling in “joy rides” as it were. They are certainly 
having a holiday, revealing to little school children alb 
sorts of interesting mysteries such as: How the Hermit 
Thrush Got His Song, How the West Wind Saw Itself, 
How We Came to Have Butterflies, How We Came to 
Have Ferns, Why the Owls Fly at Night, How the Poplar 
Leaves Were Made, Why the Bittersweet Climbs, Why 
the Baby Robin Has a Spotted Breast, Why the Crow 
Has a Hoarse Voice, How We came to Have Yellow 
Violets. 

We have often thought the end had been reached im 
the making of captivating school readers, but certainly 
the end had not been reached before “In the Green Wood” 
was published. 


THE TREE OF LIGHT. By James A. B. Scherer. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 
There is a real charm for anytime in the year in Mr. 

Scherer’s story of how Christmas came to early England. 

It is a real message to every reader. The transference of 

England’s devotion from the oak to the mistletoe, Eng- 

land’s desertion of heathen rites and her acceptance of 

Christianity, the gathering about the first Christmas tree 

as a gleaming Tree of Light, is delightfully woven about 

the tale of Caradoc. The hero, Caradoc, a Britich prince, 
rescues a little child from human sacrifice. Caradoc later 
goes to Rome during the reign of Nero, meets Paul the 

Apostle, and is converted to Christianity. When he re- 

turns to England he renounces the throne, converts the 

Druids, and tells them the story of Christmas. 
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Essentially for the Pupil 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate 
the pupil to self-activity and show him a reason 
for his study of arithmetic. Most of the lessons 
can be worked out by the pupil alone, Practical 
short methods are taught. Reviews and oral 
lessons are frequent. Easy to teach. 


Horace Mann Readers 


The use of the word problem method in the 
Horace Mann Reading system develops in the 
pupil the power to read and think independently 
from the very first. The books are filled with 
inspiring literature. Teachers’ manuals for the 
first three years. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 


Introduction to American History 

America’s European Beginnings. 6th Grade. 
Elementary Amzrican History and Government 

Revised to date. 7th and 8th Grades. 
Authentic and impartial, they explain the America 
of today—civilization, institutions, traditions. 
Through their use, civic impulses are aroused and 
pupils respond by appropriate action. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York, 55 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 2457 Prairie Ave. 


There are three points 


to be considered when improvement in 
geography teaching is up for discussion: 


1. It must be shown that there is a 
better way. 


2. How to teach the better way 
must be clearly demonstrated. 


3. Content material must be fur- 
nished to carry out the idea. 


Teaching Geography by Problems 


By E. E. Smiru, of the Richmond, Va., Public 
Schools, fulfills these requirements. Already 
adopted for use by a number of normal 
schools and by the state reading circles of 
Iowa and Virginia, it is doing much to stimu- 
late interest and better teaching in geography. 


Price $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City New York 


TWO IMPORTANT OXFORD BOOKS 


Schools of Gaul 


A Study of Pagan and Christian Education in the 
last century of the Western Empire 
By THEroporE HAARHOFF 
$5.65 

Education in Gaul during the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies after Christ has curiously escaped the makers 
of books, the present volume being the first to deal 
with this field. Education was passing through the 
last stage of official paganism and entering into the 
Christian era. The movements and counter move- 
ments have a considerable modern interest and there 


is a continuity behind these scenes which reaches to 
the present day. 


History as a School 
of Citizenship 


By HELEN M, MADELEY 
$2.00 
Teachers of history in high school and elementary 


Part I, Ends, deals with the need for reconstruc- 
tion, the making of citizenship, and citizenship and 
the curriculum. Part II, Means, gives practical 
hints on raw material, economy, technique, fixtures, 
illustration, the young idea, and by-products. 


| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


caong will find this a stimulating and suggestive 


TEACHER 
PERSONALITY 


What is personality ? 
Your own personality—what is it like? 


“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy. 

And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 

Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 
Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 
paid. 

Order these books today. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Send 


Personalityculture by 
Faculties—$1.50. 


College 


...+-.--copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in 
College, 25c. 


Name 


Address... 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


F department is open to contribu- 
one from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or schoo] adminis- 

ation are acceptable as news. Con- 
pearens must be signed to secure 

on. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division. 
Exact date and place later. Presi- 
“dent, Superintendent H. H. Kirk, 
Casselton. Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Stevens, Ellendale. 


17-18: Central Division, Illinois 
State Teacoers’ Association, 
Peoria. 


$0-31-April 1: Southern Division, 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carbondale. 
APRIL. 
6-7-8: Southwestern Division, Illi- 


nois State Teachers’ Association, 
East St. Louis. 


21: Lake Shore Division, Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Oak 
ark. 


20-22: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Presi- 
dent, Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 
ville. 

JULY. 


3-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Coronado high school building 
is to cost $175,000. 


FLORIDA. 

A report prepared by Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction Sheats, and 
announced from Tallahassee, shows 
there are 71,811 persons in the state 
of Florida who are illiterate, or 9.6 
per cent. of the state’s entire popu- 
lation. Children under ten years of 
age are not included in this estimate. 


INDIANA. 


Classification of school children, ac- 
cording to mental development instead 
of according to age, was_ recently 
urged by Mr. Burris, state superinten- 


dent of public instruction, before an 
organization of Indiana teachers. He 
said the present group method of 
classification in vogue in. Indiana is 
clumsy and unscientific and unfair to 
the children. He recommended men- 
tal tests as a guide to.classification. 


MICHIGAN, 


DETROIT. The platoon system has 
reduced Detroit’s half-time army from 
20,000 pupils in 1920 to 7,000 in 1922, 
largely by economical adaptation of 
present buildings to the enlarged 
curriculum. 

By building additions to a number 
of old schools containing auditoriums 
and gymnasiums, Detroit is solving 
its problems. One-half the pupils 
occupy these rooms, libraries and 
laboratories, while the remaining half 
use the schoolrooms proper, shifts be- 
ing made twice an hour. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mental tests were given to some 60,- 
000 high school pupils in Minnesota by 
W. S. Miller, professor of psychology 
at the state uinversity, and, according 
to public announcement, he has 
reached the conclusion that such tests 
are valuable only in a general way. 
Such tests, Mr. Miller says, may re- 
veal any flagrant sub-normality or 
special ability, but they have distinct 
limitations. The Minneapolis Journal 
says that Mr. Miller even doubts the 
value of such tests in determining a 
pupil’s ability to advance in school. 
The Journal says :— 

Many factors enter into such success 
beside mental ability and acumen. Ap- 
plication, energy and the ability of a 
student to manage himself away from 
parental guidance, make for success in 
school work even more than the abil- 
ity to perform certain mental stunts. 

Moreover, such tests do not allow 
for growth. A student may be ex- 
amined this year and fall short, but 
another year of experience and train- 
ing may bfing marked improvement. 

There is a type of youths who are 
slow to find themselves. They do not 
mature as rapidly as some of their 
fellows. To such, mental tests of the 


ground of the project method.” 


health education.” 


‘THREE SPECIAL STUDIES 
JHE CHIID AND HIS SCHOOL 


By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 
“She has aggregated the materials which furnish the philosophical back- 


HERE AND NOW STORY BOOK 


By Lucy Spracue 
“A gold mine of literature for young children."—W. Carson RyAn. 
“A highly imaginative and helpful work.”—Ernest C. Moore. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND THE NUTRITION CLASS 


By Hunt, JoHNSON AND LINCOLN 
“May be heartily commended to all thoughtful students in the field of 


FREDERICK GORDON BONSER. 
$3.00 


$2.00 


Tuomas D. Woop. 
$3.50 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
144 West 13th Street, New York 
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kind widely used today may do a” 


aledictorians, it is roverbi 
often fail to make pe. 
cesses in life. The elements of 
achievement in this work-a-day world 
do not all find their way into the 
school curriculum. Persistence, 
Stamina, courage of convictions, and 
ability to deal with people are not 
comprehended in these mental tests, 
There is no short cut in training or 
finding the ability of them to discover 
themselves, and circumstances play 
their part to make or mar. 


NEW YORK. 


_ The General Education Board has 
indicated its approval of the work of 
New’ York University in a practical 
manner. Toward the $1,500,000 re. 
quired to meet outstanding obligations 
the board has contributed $500,000, 
This amount is to be used for immedi- 
ate and pressing debts and is not to 
be added to the general endowment. 
The board believes that the best way 
to help the university is to enable it 
to pay off its debts and that the en- 
dowment will benefit indirectly 
through the saving of interest. Sub- 
scriptions have been received for an- 
other $500,000, leaving a similar 
amount yet to be raised. 


Of the more than eight thousand 
one-room schoolhouses in New York 
State, nearly half have an attendance 
of ten pupils or less. The following 
table presents the picture of these lit- 
tle buildings that were once the cen- 
tres of neighborhood life. 

15 schools—ay. attendance.... 1 
167 schools—av. attendance.... 3 
397 schools—av. attendance.... 5 

3,600 attendance. ...10 or 
ess. 

NEW YORK. The New York 
Principals’ Association through its 
committee on administrative problems 
is to make a study of the effect on the 
scholarship of pupils of part-time and 


double session classes. By means of ° 


giving intelligence and achievement 
tests to groups of pupils taught under 
the traditional single-session plan and 
under the double-shift arrangement it 
is proposed to ascertain accurately just 
how seriously the congestion in the 
schools is impairing the efficiency of 
instruction. 

That the effects are marked is the 
general testimony of teachers whose 
classes are under the double session 
program. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. Mayor T. B. Eldridge, 
Superintendent S. B. Underwood, 
Charles U. Harris and Mrs. Josephus 
Daniels recently joined in stressing 
the supreme need of better provision 
for the school children of Raleigh in 
the mass meeting of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of the Wiley 
School and High School at the High 
School Auditorium, It was one of a 
series of meetings being held by the 
Parent-Teacher organizations im 
Raleigh. 

The citizenship of Raleigh, Mr. 
Underwood declared, must not let 
dollars and cents stand between the 
children of Raleigh and their edu- 
cational needs. He urged co-opera- 
tive action in the support of the mil- 
lion-dollar bond issue to be submitted 
to the voters on May 4. Raleigh must 
get the habit of doing things educa- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


New Price List Now Available 


HOLDEN BOOK 


Prices Are Down 
Quality 


Anybody, Anywhere, Can Protect Their Books at the sii 


Cost in Ten Years 


tionally in a larger way, Mr. Under- 
wood stated. 

The citizens of Raleigh must be 
ashamed to take visitors to most of 
the schools in the city, as the children 
are housed in buildings that do not 
even approach modern standards, he 
said; buildings that lack the proper 
heating, lighting and ventilating pro- 
visions, playground facilities, audi- 
torium space and all buildings crowded 
to a point making satisfactory work 
impossible. 

“T will not let myself think any way, 
other than that the citizens of Raleigh 
will see that the necessary buildings 
are provided,” he declared. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. A proposition has been 
made for adding religious instruction 
to the studies in the public schools. If 
put into effect the board of education 
is not going to conduct these religious 
classes and the Akron taxpayers are 
not going to pay a cent for the in- 
struction if it is given. 

No one’s child is going to be forced, 
required or urged to attend religious 
instruction and the religious classes 
will not interfere with the regular 
secular studies. 

The ministers will collect funds 
with which to pay the teachers, and 
the board of education will permit the 


use of certain classrooms at times 
when they will not interfere with the 
regular classes, or the children may 
go to. neighboring churches, 

The religious instructors will be 
selected and paid by the ministers and 
the taxpayer will not pay a cent. No 
child will attend these classes unless 
his parents or guardians desire him to, 

CLEVELAND. The annual cost to 
the taxpayers of the Cleveland school 
district of kecping a pupil in school is 
$108.30, according to -statistics com- 
piled by Dr. W. W. Theisen, director 
of reference and research at school 
headquarters. 

Cleveland is one of the few large 


THIS YEAR 


The War has internationalized the world—Teachers who would inspire 
their students must be international in their outlook. Now, as never before, 
a trip to Europe is for the progressive teacher a necessity, not a luxury. 


You can have this thing you need — 


A TRIP TO EUROPE 


with its infinite variety of advantages, artistic, 
historic and educational. 

A round trip on our comfortable cabin-class 
steamers, with two or three months sojourn on 
the Continent, will cost scarcely more than you 


spend on your regular summer vacation trip— 
and think of the harvest of ideas that you will 
reap! 

Write for our booklet, “Your Trip to 
Europe,” especially designed to show you how 
really practicable that vacation trip to Europe is. 


Y2WHITE STAR LINEXY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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» # TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK 


Boston, Wass., 2-A Park Street 
New ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 549 UniomArcade Denver, Col., 317 Masénic Temple 
sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bigg. 
Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
‘Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Parker 


TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


tration blank. 


THE APPOINTMENTS BUREAU 


Puts you in touch with desirable positions in Metho- 
dist universities, colleges, and secondary schools. 
of women, professors and instructors of Modern. Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, 
tion, Music, Voice, 
tion, etc., needed for next year. 
No commission fees. 

The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Room 900, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Deans 


Bconomics, Business Administra- 
Home Economics, Physical Educa- 
Write now for regis- 


cities which do not supply free text- 
books. Dr. Theisen believes free text- 
books can be" provided and the cost of 
education still be maintained at a 
lower level than in Pittsburgh, Seattle, 
‘Chicago or Ruffalo. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRYN MAWR. An announcement 
has been made that Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege will open its doors again this 
summer to factory women, of whom 
a large number from all parts of the 
United States were given a course 
.of instruction last year in such sub- 
jects as English, history, literature, 


-economics, workers’ movements, 
civics, physical geography, art and 
music. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Last spring the South Carolina In- 
terscholastic Athletic and Oratorical 
Association together with the Exten- 
sion Department of the University re- 
organized into the South Carolina 
High School League. The new or- 
ganization has been in existence al- 
most a year now. The following are 
portions of the summary of the 
league’s activities, which the secre- 
tary, Superintendent M. E. Brock- 
man of Chester, has_ recently 1s- 


sued :— 

“The South Carolina High School 
League is functioning unusually well 
already. This organization was _per- 
fected last April and began to direct 
the athletics of the high schools of the 
state at the opening of the fall ses- 
sions of the schools. Its first duty 
“was to settle the football champion- 
ship of the state. An arduous task 
was given the committee owing to the 
triangular championship teams which 
were developed in the unper state. 
Maior J. D. Fulp of Abbeville is 


chairman. 

“All of the schools in the state put- 
ting ont girls’ basketball teams have 
been playing for several weeks, and S 
W. Carwile of McColl and his com- 
mittee have the situation well in hand. 
The championship of this sport will he 
played at the University of South 
“Carolina within the next six weeks. 


“The boys’ basketball teams are also 


moving along under the direction of 
H. T. Shockley, Spartanburg, chair- 
man of the committee of boys’ basket- 
ball. The championship of this sport 
will also be decided at the university 
within the next two months. 

“The baseball committee, of which 
W. C. Taylor of Gaffney is chairman, 
has already held a meeting in Spartan- 
burg, and will begin to function at 
once. 

“The committee on debate, of which 
Professor H. C. Davis of the Univer- 
sity is chairman, is preparing for the 
debate in the schools of the state, and 
ample literature on the subject will be 
mailed to all schools from the Uni- 
versity. 

“The committee on oratory and ex- 
pression, of which Dr. S. H. Edmunds 
of Sumter is the chairman, has al- 
ready begun its wor'k. 

“The committee on track athletics, 
of which A. C. Flora of Columbia 
high school is chairman, has also be- 
gun its new duties. 

“Sixty schools have enrolled in the 
league to date. Not all of these 
schools will take part in every form 
of the various sports promulgated by 
the league. There are some in the 
state who have not joined the league, 
but who always take part in debate, 
oratory, expression and track athletics 
in April. . I want to urge these schools 
whose names do not appear below to 
send in their fee of $5 at once. This 
fee may be paid in the fall for enroll- 
ing for football, and by the first of 
January for taking part in basketball, 
and before March 1 for all other 
sports, one fee being sufficient for all. 

“The debate, oratory, expression 
and track meets will be held in Co- 
lumbia April 26 to 28. The Univer- 
sity of South Carolina has been asked 
by the executive committee of the 
league to hold these contests and to 
provide entertainment for the schools 
together with the judges for the vari- 
ous speaking contests and track meet, 
as they have always done in the past. 

“If your school is not a member I 
want to urge you to join the leacue at 
once by sending in your fee of $5. All 
public hich schools in South Carolina 
are elicible for membership without 
question.” 
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F. E. Compton & Company Of. 
fers Summer Work 
Teachers are alread i 

y turnin i 
thought to vacation time. Whose 
desires profitable vacation employ- 
ment will tind many companies in a 
position to offer them profitable and 
pleasant employment during 


the vaca- 
tion months. The sales field is inteh 
esting and offers large inducements, 


One of the largest companies ; i 
field is F. E. Compton & Company. i 
E. W ashington street, Chicago. We 
have published letters in the past re- 
ceived from teachers who have 
worked for this company, and haye 
many letters this spring from teach- 
ers who_ expect to work for them 
again this summer. Instead of ‘pub- 
lishing these letters this year we are 
going to give you a synopsis of the 
work offered by this company. 

In the first place, their work is es- 
pecially interesting to teachers be- 
Cause it capitalizes all their educational 
training and previous schoolroom ex- 
perience. Second, it gives a teacher a 
chance to “get away”—to travel—to 
spend a few months in new and inter- 
esting surroundings. Third, it offers 
association with wide-awake teachers 
from many different sections of the 
country who are not satisfied to be 
idle during the vacation period. This 
means an opportunity to talk to teach- 
ers from many different states and to 
learn of their methods and exper- 
iences. The books of F. E. Compton 
& Company show that one hundred 
teachers working for them last year 
averaged almost $50 per week for the 
vacation period. 

In other words—F. E. Compton 
& Company offers to the experienced 
teacher who wants to work a summer 
of travel and a chance to earn a good 
financial return. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Ss PR'NGEWATER, MAS® 
Course for teachers in Tunior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


VISIT THE CAPITAL 


While taking your summer course of six 
to twelve weeks, why not visit the “Heart 
of the Nation’”—a liberal education in_it- 
self? Many subjects in day and evening 
classes, leading to degrees and certificates— 
taught by government and other educational 
experts. 200 courses by correspondence. 
Write for catalogs. 
RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C 


Louis W. Rapeer, Ph. D., President. 


Clark University Summer Schoo 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


July 10—August 18, 1922 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in Geography, History, Social 
Science, Psychology, Education, 
English, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages 


Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty 
dollars, according to number 0 
courses 


Write for Catalogue 
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Some Things We Should Know 
If We Do Not 


We accept the blessings that come 
with the services of the public utilities 
as though they were manna; some- 
thing that had just dropped down 
from the skies. 

We wonder — sometimes — at the 
marvels they perform for us. 

But do we know— 

That every mile of wire that is 
strung; every electric lamp that burns 
in our home; every bit of electric 
power that turns our factory wheels; 
every gas main extended, every street- 
car rail laid, bringing us pleasure and 
profit, represents borrowed money? 

That new construction by the utili- 
ties does not come out of earnings? 

That we have delegated a trustee— 
the responsible head of the public 
utility company that serves us—to go 
out among the thrifty individuals or 
to the banks, which are the deposi- 
tories of those who save, and that this 
trustee has borrowed money for us 
upon which we are obliged to pay 
interest 

That unless we make the credit of 
our trustee good, he won't be able to 
borrow any further, and if he can’t 
borrow for us, he cannot build -fur- 
ther; that we ourselves determine just 
what our electric light and power, gas, 
transportation and communication ser- 
vices shall be? 

That it is only we—the public—who 
win when he borrows for us; that his 
return is only in the wage that is paid 
him for running the property that 
gives us service? 

That when we make his credit good, 
so that he may borrow and build for 
us, we not only receive returns in the 
way of services that mean increased 
convenience, prosperity, higher stan- 
dard of living and better health, but 
that for every dollar he borrows and 
spends as our trustee he adds many 
dollars to the value of every bit of 
property, whether invested in the 
home or business, and puts wages in 
the pockets of the worker, through 
the development brought to local in- 
dustry ? 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 4 s 


CITY superintendents having vacant 

POSITIONS to fill for September 

ASK US to send credentials _ 

FOR TEACHERS whom we can recommend. 

NOW is the time to send us your name and record for 
such consideration. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Svracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


and FOREIGN : ; Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teacheret and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge tO employers 
none for registration. If yow need «@ 
teacherforany desirable place or know 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, $1 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Families, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY ssperior agency for 
FIFTH AVENUE people. We 


Between 34th and 86th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS. 


COURAGE 


The courage which makes for 
progress, the courage of the inventor, 
Scientist, discoverer, or thinker who 
sees the needs of the future and works 
for their fulfillment, is the courage on 
which is founded achievement. 

If you want to see an example of 


this applied to school map making in 


America, 
WRITE 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
460 East Ohio St. Chicago 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Buflding 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. : 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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What p t does the Victrola play in your school 2 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE : 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our pro 
Look under the lid! 


VICTOR bes -KING — co. 


You will find this booklet a 
gold mine of helpful material 


The 280 pages of this fascina- 
ting catalog, beautifully illustrated, 
lists over 1000 Victor Records, with 
descriptive notes, classified by sub- 
jects and use in various grades. 

The Victrola has become an in- 
dispensable servant of education, 
serving in the great province of 
Music, as well as in Literature, 
History, Geography, Physical 

Education, Penmanship, Type- 
writing, Americanization, etc. 

No school is too remote 
for the Victrola to bring 

the world’s culture to its 
doors. Can your school 
afford to be without a 

Victrola, serving daily 

in sO many subjects? 


This Booklet is Free 


It is not a mere listing of records. 
It is a practical teaching handbook, used 
as a text in many classrooms. Ask any 
dealer in Victor products for a copy, or 
we shall be glad to send you one upon 


request. 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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